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| might make experiment successful. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


537 Peak. Srxeet, New Yor. 


the present moment which can equal the pro 
ductions of wood-engraving. At the same time 
7 5 _—- , . we not idle among the new inventions. 

JIE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. ; ; ; 
FRAUE LESLIE, We this week present to our readers a pic- 
ee a —= | ture calied “* Meditation,” done by process and 


are 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 28, 1874. | printed by steam, and our readers will see 
= 3 that it is,as a work of art and of machinery, 
superior to anything in its line ever produced 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. by any establishment in this country. 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 Our enterprises during the past twenty 
One copy six months, or 26 numbe = 00 vears have been a record of civilization. 
One copy for thirteen weeks - : - 1.00 ; 


There are thousands of men still living whose 
| zeal for social improvement was inspired, and 
whose knowledge of history was acquired, by 
j} the aid of illustrations in this journal. No 
event of importance can occur in this country, 
but that some old reader who has ability to 
___| sketch and who has some regard for our ser- 
| vice will send us the news portrayed. We 
‘ , a : | never depend on foreign journals for electro- 
Subscribers to Frank Lestik’s ILLvsTratep | types of pictures ; we neither supply others, 
| nor permit others to supply us, with our illus- 
| trations : though, under the title of * The Spirit 
! of the European Illustrated Press,” 
each week a page from illustrated journals 
|} abroad, showing the most notable events on a 
| small scale, so as not to encroach upon that 
space in which we strive to be thoroughly 
thousandth Number, and also a large plate | Americ an. When the great Franco-German 
entitled “ Meditation.” |W ar was in progress we did not rely upon the 
aie. = | skill of foreign newspapers for our news, 
ta be sure that they receive from their news agents | but, by the aid of our own money and our 
the with each | own enterprise, published hundreds of original 
copy of today’s TucsTRaTED. | illustrations which were reproduced in Euro- 
| Pean papers as notes ot the day. 
| But we have contined ourselves mainly to 
| the enterprises of this country. No excite 


CLUB TERMS. 
Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, 
$20, with extra copy to person getting up club 


FRANK Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER ts the oldest 
established Illustrated newspaper in America. 








NewspaPer for the year 1875 will have their 
postage paid by this office. 


eae —s we give 


With this ted 


Supplement, celebrating the issue of our One- 


issue is prese) an eight-page 


Our readers are requested 


the Supplement and (ift-plale 


This week we give the first part of another new 
story by B. L. Furjeon, called “The King of No- | 
Next week 


than that which followed our great Swill-milk 
Exposure in 1857, For weeks we devoted every 
energy towards truthfully displaying in all 
their details the horrors connected with the 
furnishing to the people of New York “ Orange 
County Milk * from diseased, maltreated and 
filthily fed cows. The effects of that exposure 


and.” we shall issue an illustrated 
Supplement containing the continuation of this 


ets wry. 


OUR THOUSANDTH NUMBER. 


(TWENTY years ago the establishment of an 
illustrated newspaper in America was | 
considered impossible. In 1855 after one 

or two ineffectual endeavors had been made to 

establish an illustrated newspaper, Frank | 

Leslie started the journal of which this issue 

is the Thousandth Number. Our object was | 

then, and is now, to make a distinctively | 

American journal, illustrating accurately all 


| York, but of all the principal cities of the 
land, 


in the Harper’s Ferry and John Brown trou- 
bles, in the many ocean and land catastrophes 
which excited the people, in recent affairs in 
Cuba and America, we speak emphatically of 
the exposure of that stupendous fraud upon 
American citizens which had its name as that 


of the most important events occurring on this}a series of telling illustrations, we dealt | 
continent. Europe has been to us only a/that nefarious institution such solid blows | 
secondary object, and we have dealt with its | that it disappeared almost as quietly 

eyents and its customs only as remote influences, | as it came. It was merely a_ great | 
just as Mr. Bancroft has regarded them in his | blackmailing club, and the good we did 


gteat history. It was not Mr. Leslie's purpose | 
merely to make a pictorial paper, momentarily 
pleasing to the eye and prettily appealing to 
the fancy. Art has always, in this journal, 
been the servant, and not the master, of events. 
We desired, in 1855, to give to the people an 
American newspaper, an illustrated history 


in breaking it up is attested by the hundreds | 
of letters which we received from clergymen, 
merchants and lawyers who were about to 
give themselves to its secrets when our ex- 
posure came. 

Greatest of all were our illustrations of the 
| events of the Civil War. Our files from 1861 


of -the week; and we have never had | to 1865 comprise a thorough illustrated history _| 
ses $ 4 | . + . = | 
occasion to change our opinion that the | of that great conflict. How accurate we were 


pencil shall give emphasis to the fact. instead | 
of playing only with the fancy. The result of 
this purpose has been that we have through- 
out the country a corps of artists and of pho- 
tographers unsurpassed in numbers and 
ability by any newspaper establishment in the 
world. 

‘When this paper was started, there were 
few artists and fewer engravers in America, 
and ‘we take just pride in believing that our 
expenditure of three millions of dollars for 
artists and engravers, during twenty years. 
has not only secured our own 


we know from the commendations of famous 
commanders as well as of private soldiers. 
Our materials were inexhaustible. Every 
corps in every army contained a representa- 
tive of Frank Lesiie’s ILLtstraTED NEWSPAPER ; 
and so much confidence did we inspire, that 
minor naval officers and curiosity-seekers 
were glad to aid us with their pencils. 

Nor has our pen been idle. In our columns, | 
art has wedded literature. We should be blame- | 
worthy if the years had not brought growth, in | 
typography, arrangement, thought and writing. | 
It * art is long.” the influences of newspaper | 





success, 


but has also aided to quicken the zeal} literature are fleeting. But if we look back | 
and promote the growth of art. No other | over the months, we shall find that no journal of | 


ilfustrated journal has been required to ex- 
pend s0 much money as this for art alone. 
Nor has any other so greatly relied upon 
original talent in the production of its illus- 
trations. gut the expenditure has been 
made with gratifying results. Lads who 
came into our employ years ago are now suc- 


the land has exercised greater influence upon 
current politics than ours. It was in the be- | 
ginning of 1872 that Mr. Leslie, at Washington, 
gave to certain public gentlemen a dinner, of 
which the New York //era/d said that it pro- | 
bably made the occasion for the formation of | 
a new political party. But the organization 


cessful artists making fortunes; and some of | of opinion always precedes the organiza- 
them have children whose pencils give pro- {tion of party. Men are united in senti- | 
mise of future success. The photographic| ment before they unite en masse. And, 
art has by no means suffered at our hands.| in obedience to that idea, this paper has | 


We were the first to aid the pencil with the | 
camera, using vans and horses at an early 
day.’ We are enabled now, by the aid of the | 
electric light, to photograph by day or at 
midnight, despite the weather or the sun. 
“Our machinery has always proved adequate 
to ‘the Jemands of popular enterprise ; and, 
though twenty years ago he who should hazard 
the establishment of an illustrated paper was 
considered tu be almost a madman, we print 
to-day in our own establishment many highly 
successful journals. And when the public shall 
demand that we publish more frequently than 
once a week, we are ready to obey at a mo- 
ment’s notice. But we do not think the time 
for a perfectly illustrated daily newspaper has 
yet arrived. We preter at present to speak 
in good round numbers to the nation once a 
week. During the time when Mr. Leslie | journalism to be found in the country. 
was a United States Commissioner at the | ? 
Pari Exposition he applied himself closely to 
the investigation of all the new processes that | 
had-!been invented for the reproduction of | 
drawitigs arid engravings. On his return to | 
America he spent large sums of money in 
experimenting with new processes, and in 
offering inducements to skilled scientists who 


discussed, with whatever ability its writers 
couid command, the principles which are to be 
the platform of the great successful party in the 
next Presidential term. Our articles, political, 
financial and social, have been distinguished 
for fairness and fearlessness, doing justice to the 
scapegoat as well as to the untempted man. 
Nor do we claim the honor for only one pen. 
There have come to these columns the arti- 
cles of men who stand at the heads of their 
professions of literature and journalism ; men 
than whom there are no better writers or 
stronger thinkers in all this broad land. It is 
by no means the least qualification of a jour- | 
| nalist that he is able to discover as well as to | 

possess resources. Only recently, a newspaper 
stid that Frank Lestiz’s InLusrrarEp Newe- 

PAPER presented the finest example of compact 


Our 
endeavor has been to give much in a little 
space ; to instruct as well as to please: to 
reach the family sitting-room where children 
congregate as well as to enter the busy throng 
that pushes to and fro in the marts of trade. | 

We have not ceased to be industrious or 
enterprising. In the years that are to come 
we shall not falter by the way. But, aided by 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


ment of this country was ever more intense | 


still cling to the milk trade, not only of New | 


of a secret society of the Sons of Malta. In|“ 


|} not in earnest. 


| ing with it. 








the old, we bid an affectionate 
patrons of the past, and make our practi 
bow to those of the 
we 


Number, 


A HOPEFUL SIGN. 


| 


| URING the recent political contest in the 


South, nothing was more 
than the action of the negro voters. 


first 


His con- | twenty years of encouragement, believing that 
clusion was, and still is, that there is nothing at | nothing succeeds like success, having a strong 
faith in the new appliances of art as well as in 
farewell to the 
a 
inexorable future whom 
view trom the threshold of our Thousandth 


remarkable 
For the 
time since their enfranchisement they 


voted the Conservative ticket in considerable 


numbers. It will be 


remembered that seven 


or eight years ago the native whites of the 
South made a desperate attempt to divide the 


negro vote, but in vain. In 


South Carolina, 


Mr. Wade Hampton distinguished himself as a 


t 


leader in this movement, and went into i 
with all the dash and courage that distin- 
guished him as a cavalry commander. There 


were many reasons why it seemed that he 


but he 
by an 


ought to succeed ;: 


failed. The negroes, instinct as in 


ignominiously 


variable as that which drives the rice-birds 
northward in the Spring time, turned to the 


Republicans, and gave the 
| hands. 


This year there has been a strong revul 


lsion. In South Carolina a large and well 


South into their 


united minority, under negro leaders, sustained 
| the Green ticket against the men who had 


In Louisiina, it is 
Conservative ticket 


led them for years. 
that the 
many negro votes. 


ceded 


who voted with the 
against their fellows. 
gressman, Who made a gain for his 


nearly 10.000 votes, did so, in large 


negroes 


the votes of negroes. In Tennessee, the num- 
ber of negroes who opposed Maynard, though 


the latter was the avowed advocate of 
Civil Rights Bill, was very great. 


various. It is noteworthy that inSouth Carolina 


the protessed motive of the negro detection 
Giving but passing reference to our success | 


was to secure the deteat of the Ring candidate 
in that State. Whether its 
sincere may be doubted. 


leaders 


kind of resentment towards it that thieves feel 


when they fail of what they regard as a fair | 
But it is of little consequence, as 


divide.” 
far the ultimate state of the 
concerned, whether the chiefs were or were 


as 


from their old 
issue between honesty and dishonesty. 


They 


were appealed to to overthrow their former | 


leaders because the latter were rascals, and 
they responded to the appeal. The mass of 
those who seceded from the organization that 
had so long commanded their abject obedience 
could not but have been sincere in  break- 
To be sure, the attempt to over- 
throw the Ring failed. But it had two results 
which cannot but bear rich fruit. It accus- 
tomed the negroes to act for themselves, and it 
accustomed them to act with the native 
whites. This is a long step in their political 
education, and it is one that can never be 
retraced. What is true of South Carolina is 
measurably true of other States as well. In all 
of them the negro has been taught to feel new 
motives, and to share their impulse with his 
former opponents. ; 

Nothing could be a more striking example 
of the native force for good which resides in our 
free institutions than the events that have been 
taking place in the South during the last few 
years, with the result which has been arrived 
at. Certainly no more adverse circumstances 
could have been devised to test the educa- 
tional power of the suffrage. Society was 
made up of elements which seemed to forbid 
all hopes of harmonious action. The whites 
were proud, passionate, accustomed to rule, 
scornful of their colored fellow-citizens, full 
of resentment and bitterness, prone to vio- 
lence, and utterly unwilling to acknowledge 
the authority of a majority made up of their 
former slaves. The on the other 
hand, were ignorant. utterly unused to the 
enjoyment of political power, having no con- 


negroes, 


| ception of political responsibility, filled with a 


blind, obstinate dread of their former owners, 
and almost wholly without any sense of the 
obligations of honesty and fair-dealing among 
citizens of a common country. Between these 
two classes interposed the Northern adven- 
turers. keen, resolute, hungry, full of abuse 
and boldness, accustomed to the ways of poli- 
tics, unscrupulous, and backed by the vast 


The causes that have led to this result are 


were 
Some of them have 
been deep in the Ring robbery themselves, 
and may have felt about the same degree and 


negro is 


The negroes were separated 
leaders professedly on the 


con- 
received 
In Alabama there was an 
extensive riot caused by an attempt to punish 
Conservatives 
In Kentucky one Con- 
party of 
part, by 


the | 


[November 28, 18%) 


—., 
a 


‘schools has been of the most meagre chara. 
ter—while the passions and bad instinetg of 
the negroes have been steadily fed—while the 

whites have been growing poorer and Poorer 

{1 and overwhelming disaster has repeatedy 

fallen upon their material industries, and 
while the political institutions have been yp. 
dergoing an almost uninterrupted and uniye» 
sal course of demoraliza‘ion and contusio, 


there has been one supreme power—the go}, 
reliance of our Government everywhere 
solving the vexed problem. This power jg 


the unseen influence of common interest 


The 
more bitterly the various classes in Southern 
society quarreled, the more plain it became 
to all that they could never have Prosperity 
except by peace and agreement. The 
in any community are a minority. They ¢eap 
only prevail, as they have done in the South 
by false pretenses and in disguise ; 


rascals 


and s sONer 
or later the pretenses are pierced and the 
disguises torn away by the irresistible fopee 
of the thousand interests that bind together 
men who live under the same Government 
And so the time has come when the lines of 
political division are being rearranged ; when 
the barriers of race prejudice begin to crum. 
when men of both races and opposite 
predilections are united by a common jm. 
pulse of self-preservation, and the possibility 
of a Government at once true and_ honest 
dawns on the South. 

The event is an auspicious one. Its benefits 


ble ; 


are not to be confined to the South. They 
must be shared by the entire country. The 
overthrow of the arbitrary system under 
Which the South has struggled releases the 


choked and hampered energies of all classes 
It is the for renewed industrial pre 
gress, and it is to be permanent because jt 
has not been effected by the triumph of whites 
over blacks, or vicé versd, but by the triumph 
of the conservative honesty of the entire com 
munity. 


signal 








GUESSING AT PUBLIC OPINION, 
L  her-tape claiming to be the exponents of pub- 

lic opinion, the newspapers cannot always 
make good the claim. At most their efforts 
at foreshadowing coming events are only 
what may be called square guesses at proba- 
bilities. A square guess, like a square meal, 
is something that is easily understood, in spite 
of the dictionaries. It is not merely a shrewd 
guess, but a that is at once shrewd, 
reckless and impudent. It is based on nothing, 
and often comes true for that very reason. A 
case in point is the famous third-term 
sensation. The editor of a journal made a 
square guess that General Grant would like 
another term in the Presidential office. It is 
not likely that at the time the President had 
guessed as much himself. His friends, how- 
ever, immediately guessed that he would not 
| altogether dislike it, and that if it was offered 
to him he would take it. It is possible that 
General Grant then guessed it was as easy to 
obtain a third term as it had been to geta 
first and a second one. All this was square 
| guessing originating in a newspaper assump- 


guess 


; tion, which in the beginning had no foundation 
| whatever. 


It was not only manufacturing 
public opinion, but the facts upon which pub- 
lie opinion is based, and all through the square 
guessing qualities of an average American 
newspaper. 

It is not always—indeed, it is not often— 
that the square guessing of the newspapers 
has any such results. Indeed, we fear that 
the average newspaper guesses at public 
opinion are not more trustworthy than the 
guesses at the law of a County Judge in I’enn- 





and indefinite power of the General Govern- | 


ment. 

It is not surprising that the first outgo 
from this state of things was corruption, de- 
basement of the Government and misrule on 
the one hand, and gross violence, oppression 
and lawlessness on the other. These were 
the natural growth of a society in which all 
passions, greeds and prejudices were let loose, 
and nothing but the ultimate appeal to the 
Federal Government was left as a check upon 
their indulgence. But it is surprising that 
after au interval of seven or eight years, 
during which many forces were at work to 
bring things from bad to worse, great and de- 
cided reforms should be found to have silently 
become possible. 





sylvania or New Jersey. How is an_Irish- 
man lately landed at Castle Garden and 
dumped into one office, or an Englishman 


come over in the steerage to take a place 
in another, able to predicate any just views 
upon American politics on his recently ac- 
quired knowledge of a Tammany primary ? 
How is a New York editor, who, perhaps, has 
not been out of the city for years, to test the 
public pulse of a continent? There is no aid, 
certainly, from the country press in any en- 
deavor to ascertain public opinion, as country 
newspapers are like country politicians, and 
talk only their own side. It was thus that 
the city journals so completely misinterpreted 
the strength of the Greeley movement in 1872. 
The journalists of the Metropolis made a 
square guess at public opinion and missed it 
In the beginning, there was no doubt, in the 
minds of the independent press especially. 
that a revolution was at hand. The average 
editor thought there ought to be a revolution. 
and so he predicted one. It did not come, be- 
cause public opinion was not yet prepared for 
it. If the journalists had known anything on 
the subject upon which they were guessing, 
they would not have predicted a successful 
‘anvass then, for the people were not yet 
moving -- public opinion was only forming its 
wish for a change of administration. For 
square guessing, it was very bad guessing, and 


‘gives us an exceedingly’ poor idea of the 


sagacity of the daily press. 

The great political changes of the present 
year showed the same want of foresight as 
the press had exhibited in the opposite direc- 
tion two years before. Then they predicted 
what did not come to pass—now they failed 
to predict what was in fact a revolution. The 
majority for Tilden in this State, the election 
of Gaston in Massachusetts, the défeat of the 


While education in the ' Republican Party in Pennsylvania, the rebuke 
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of Butler in his own strongheld, and a large | 


Det ratie majority in the House of Repre- | 
eel yes, were events for which the press 
7" not prepared. The press could not pre 
jit results so wonderful, because it merely 
guesses at public opinicn—never probes or 
es imates it. To a great extent, this is the 
result of inefficiency and the want of intell 
ge imong the subordinates of our newspa 
per offices, A distinguished journalist of this 
itv has been heard to say that three-fourtiis 
{ writers on the New York press cannot 
even spell, and that one-half of the rest cannot 
Wi The propertion of those who are 
at nted with or can understand American 
politics is sinaller even than this. There are 


ot seven men in metropolitan journalism 


certainly not more than seven—who are well 
informed on al questions bearing upon our 
rn s, including, of course, a knowledge of 
the American people, which will enable them 


at any time to speak with authority and cer 


tainty in regard to any popular movement. 
We venture the assertion that there are not 
five men in the whole State of New York who 
have an intelligent idea of the condition of 

south. The materials are plentiful in the 


corn spondence ot the able observers who are 
now in the South tor leading newspapers, and 
we are glad to see this last sign of journalistic 

enterprise. There is plenty of ability misused 
ind misplaced on our great papers, and but little 
politi ‘alsagacity. This is because 
opp 


al d CX} rience. 


4 there is no 
rtunity to acquire political knowledge 
Th 


square 


too, is the reason why 
at public 
pinion, with such unfortunate results as were 
shown in the reat Campaigns 


ited. 


there is so much guessing 


two ¢ we have 


A PLEA FOR THE PICTURESQUE. 
ore prospect that the King of the Sandwich 

Islands will soon pay us a visit has al 
ready afforded a theme for numerous para- 
yraphs concernirg the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, and heathens and cannibals generally. 
The truth is, however, that when we see King 
David Kalakaua, we shall see a highly respect- 
able gentleman, rather fairly dressed, and of 
decidedly dark complexion, with intelligent 
views on the subject of government loans, and 
a strong leaning towards the Spencerian philos- 
ophy. There is nothing savage or romantic 
about him. He and his people have felt the 
influence of civilization, and the picturesque 


and romantic have been eliminated from 
among them. We may not altogether sympa 
thize with Mr. Ruskin’s hatred of railways, 


but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact which 
he so eloquently bewails, that progress is the 
foe of the picturesque. All the world 
progress is steadily driving the picturesque 
out of existence. It has banished the flowing 
robes of classic times, and the rich doublets 
and plumed hats of the cavaliers, and in their 
stead has given us the monotony of black 
broadcloth and the infamy of the “ stove pipe ” 
hat. What has accomplished in 
dress it is likewise accomplishing in national 
costumes. We are becoming decent, sober and 
respectable over the whole earth, and in a 
short time we shall have to penetrate to the 
wilds of Tartary and Sahara to find a single 
man who varies outwardly from his civilized | 
fellows in Europe, Asia, America and Africa. | 

Take the Sandwich Islands, for example, as | 
one evidence of the steady disappearance of | 
the picturesque. In the place of the graceful 
maidens and splendid savages whom Cook saw 
—and saw once too often—the islands are 
now inhabited by dowdy women in calico 
bags, and lazy men in cast-off dress-coats. 
Honolulu has become, to all outward appear- 
ances, like the negro settlements on the out- 
skirts of thrifty New England villages. To be 
sure, the Kanakas sre no cannibals, | 
They can read and write, and go to religious 
meetings ; but th’s progress in civilization has 
been gained at the complete sacrifice of the 
picturesque element that once made the Sand- 
wich Islands a poet's paradise. Of course, we 
all appreciate the substantial good that the 
missionaries have done, but there are few 
men of artistic taste who do not feel, on visit- 
ing Honolulu, that could the civilized Kanakas 
be replaced fir an hour by their heathen an- 
cestors, the place would be as charmirg as it 
is now prosaic and unattractive. 

The same process is going on in Japan. But 
a few years ago Japan was like an Arab‘an 
Nights romance, with its shadowy and unseen 
sovercign, its feudal nobility, and its valorous 
Samourai. Now the visitor in search of the 
Japanese finds a people aping with the utmost 
care the manners and fashions of Europe. He 
sees Japanese soldiers uniformed and armed 
after European mocels. He sees the Mikado 
ina cocked-hat, going in an English coach to 
open Parliament. He sees Japanese steamers 
and Japanese railways, and finds Japanese 
Custom house officers with a perfect know- 
ledge of how to accept bribes and spare the 
traveler's trunk. If he asks for the quaint 
Customs of which he has read in the books of 
the early visitors to Japan, he is told that they 
have been probibited by law. In short, he 
finds that the picturesque Japan of ten years 
4go has vanished, and that the Japanese are 
rapidly advancing towards that uninteresting 
condition of civilization and silk-hats which 
Yexes the soul of Mr. Ruskin, and every other 
man who has the soul of an artist. 

And the worst of it is that progress, not con- 


over 


progress 


longer 


lent with banishing everything that is not! perhaps, to the most thought. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


soberly commonplace in the manners and cus 
toms of mankind, is striving to translate nature 
into the The charm of 
trave the railw and 


same stupid prose. 


ing has vanished since ay 


of the stage 


the steamboat have taken the place 


coach and the sailing-ship. You can now go 
up the Nile in a steamer, and persons who are 
capable of this crime may soon be able to 
visit Abou seimbul by an express train. We 
no longer catch our first glimpse of th 


Italian sun-land by climbing the summit of the 
Alps, but through a tunnel 
from a French republic into a well-governed 
and Italian kingdom. The high 
ways of Italy along which so many travelers 


are shot smoky 


progressive 


have journeyed and thanked God that they had 
lived to feast their eyes on such a prodigal 
wealth of picturesque beauty, are now deserted 
railways have become the universal 
of travel. Even India, that 
home of mystery, is now only a series of rail 


since 


means remote 


way stations. and the man who buys a second 


class ticket from Benares to Delhi might as 
well be traveling from Boston to Albany, so 
far as anything he may see of the India of 


Clive and Hastings is concerned. 


It was the unpopular Mr. Swinburne who 

| besought the mystical * Dolores ” to 

Descend and redeem us frum virtue 

So far, Mr. Swinburne has found no one 
vho is willing openly to join with him 
in a petition the very making of which 
shows it to be unnecessary. But is it not 
time for the lover of the picturesque to 
seek to be redeemed from progress? Are 
men really any better now that they wear 
trowsers and “stove-pipe ’ hats than they 
were when they wore the gay dress of thi 
time of Charles Il.?) And will the world be 


really any better off when the last half-civilized 
Chinaman cuts off his pigtail, and the last bit 
of Italian landscape has its beauty marred by 
a long trestile-work supporting a train of dirt 
cars? Of civilization and progress 
are good things; but when the whole world 
is one vast community of blackcoated business 
men, will it not be a litthe—just a little—duli? 
Our Government has made a of 
the Yellowstone Region, in order to preserve 
it from the actual presence of chair 
and 
the civilized world agrees to make a few reser 
vations of genuine savages and unenlightened 
Italians? Can we not keep at least one group 
of South Sea Islands where the gentle savage 
may pass life in picturesque 
without a civilized influence being brought to 
bear upon him? Cannot we keep one Italian 
city in which dirt and friars and wayside 
thieves and an_ occasional brigand may 
flourish beyond the sound of the railway 
whistle 2?) Shall not a single Japanese or 
Chinese Indian town from the 


course, 


reservation 


factories 


bone - boiling establishments. Suppose 


his idleness 


be 
prosaic influence of progress, and kept as a 
memorial of the time when man had 
gotten the meaning of the word picturesque * 
The time short. We must form our So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Progress without 
another day's delay, or we may tind even the 
Central African running railways through the 
tunnels discovered by Livingstone, and 
Japanese farmer subscribing for agricultural 
periodicals, and experimenting in the use of 
super phosphates. 


or saved 


not tor- 


is 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
“ 4 Scapecoat TO Sir Down On” is wanted by 
the Cleveland Jerald. 
“Wr HAVE Tuoveur,” said the Leaven- 
worth Commercial, ‘that the Repubiican Party 
needed the discipline of a defeat.” 


LONG 


Tue Peortra Transcript has decided thoroughly 
to explain the question of Ritualism, deeming it the 
best subject to e«se off with just now. 


Apout THESE TimES expect incendiarism, bur- 
glaries, and robberies, by men who in good times 
would be quiet, respectable laborers, 


GENERAL BuTLER threatens to form a new party. 
The only hope of Republicanism lies in this threat: 
for if he can only draw off all the raseals, the 
recular party may * relorin from the inside.” 


VERMONT IS NoW Known as the ‘‘ Poland” of New 
England, and a special election is urged as the only 
means of salvation according to the second chapter 
of Luke. 

GeNERAL Banks is nominated by the New York 
Sun for Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The Lous Sam (ox will be Mr. 
Blaine’s successor. Other knowing ones say that 
Fernando Wood is the Democratic father cf the 
House, and will wield the gavel. 


St. (lobe says 


Tur Cacse of the J/erald’s wild-animal hoax is 
said to be a bet of $10,000 made by Mr. Bennett, 


some months ago, that within three months he 
would issue a copy of the Herald, without any 


previous notice, that would have a sale of 20,000 
copies above the usual circulation. 
think this 

Hoopitums ABounD IN Every City. Dyspeptic 
philosophers regard thei as so many evidences of 
the degeneracy of the human race, and civil au- 
thorities find in them a particularly crafty class of 
evil-doers. They neither love sympathy nor fear 
arrest. In San Francisco they dety the loice of the 
laws they break, and should a limited imprisoument 


But we do net 


**is said ’’ is true, 


' 
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considered the probable effects of the enforcement 1 that British men-of-war were at once ordered to 
of a law for which a Bill has been introduced into | the scene to demand reparation, The papers have 
the Legislative Council at Melbourne, Australia. | told us that the British flag was haudsomely 
It forbids the assembla t s at street-corners saluted, and a heavy indemnity jaid the Consul, 
or | re pu | 1 , and at D both under the guns of | Majesty's Navy. These 
ment as flogg g on the bare ] I fi MiLisceuces ! ad iste i to those wl » are here 
offense, a boy under sixteen years « ye will 1 Kee] exe 7 icanism at You willseet 

celve twenty blows of a ca e: for the second, | operat s of the greatest financial zcheme on record, 
thirty, and imprisonme and old offenders are | Known by us as the Crédit Mobilier of America—a 
promised very harsh tre itment. While the wisd sort of pecuniary tender to the Union Pacifie Rail 
of this mode of correction may be doubtful, in view | roud. Through its influence the most marvelous 


of the effurts to secure the abolition of corporal 
punishment in our schools, it is quite safe to say 
that hoodlumism as an occupation for vicious 
youths would lose much of its strength through the 
failure of recruiting. 


WILLIAM WaLterR PueE.rs’s friends claim that he 


has been * counted out” of his re-election to Con- 
gress. But we think the truth is that several per- 
sons who would have voted for Mr. Phelps were 
discouraged from doing so because some of his 
managers were unpopular, no-account men; but 
we are bound to say that we do not have any 
reference to Mr. George Wurts, of Passaic County, 
N.J., who if he engaged in the wirepulling of the 


so with discretion and an intelligent 
percepti of the political of bitth 
District. Mr. Phelps has really become quite a popu- 
lar man in lis district, and almost any other candi 


canvass, did 


mn forces tue 


| date, and of course excepting John Hill, would 
have been defeated by 200 majority for the Demo 
crats. 


the | 


our relics, and when we are dead we hope that 


‘“*M. Quan” is evidently a man who has sentiment 
enough to last for a liietime, for he 
rhe Bottom Drawer” thus: ‘* | saw wil 
the bottom of the family 
evening, aud went softly out, and wandered up and 


Writes about 


e pull out 


drawet old bureau this 


down, until I knew that she had shut it up, and 
gone to her sewing. We have some things laid 
away in that drawer which the gold of kings could 
not buy, and yet they are relics which grieve us 
until both our hearts are sore. I haven't dared 
look at them for a year, but I remember each 


article. There are two worn shoes, a little chip hat 
with part of the brim gone, some stuckings, pants 
a coat, two or three spools, bits of broken crockery, 
a whip, and several toys. Wife—poor thing—goes 
to that drawer every day of her life, and prays over 
it, and lets her tears fall upon the precious articles, 
but I dare not go! Sometimes we speak of little 
Lut not often. It has been a long time, but 
somehow we can't get over grieving. 


n we sitalone of an evening—! 


Jack, 


Sometimes, 


whi writing andshe 


sewing-—a child in the street will call cut as our boy | 
used to, and we will both start up with beating hearts 
and a wild hope, only to tind the darkness more of 
It is still and quiet now. 1 
look up at the window where his blue eyes used to 
sparkle at wy coming, but he is not there. I listen 
for his pattering feet, his merry shout, and his | 
ringing laugh; but there is no sound. There is no 
one to climb over my Knees, no one to search my 
pockets and tease for presents, and I never find 
the chairs turned over, the broom down, or ropes | 
tied to the door-knobs. 
me for my knife; to ride on my shoulder; to lose 
my ax; to follow me to the gate when I go, and be 
there to meet me when | to call ‘ good- 
night’ from the little bed, now empty. And wife, 
here are no little feet to 
; ho voice teasing for lumps 
of sugar, or sobbing with the pain of a hurt toe; 


a burden than ever. 


I want some one to tease 


come ; 


she misses him still more ; 
wash, no prayers to say 


and she would give her own life, almost, to awake 
at midnight, and look across to the crib, and see 
our boy there as he used to be. So, we preserve 


strangers will handle them tenderly, even if they 


shed mo tears over them.” 


‘“] Wisuep To SEE Rerce.icanism at Work,” 


| said Professor Bonamy Price, when asked the ob 
ject of his visit to the United States. 


It is always 
pleasant to exhibit to a stranger of Vrofessor 
Price’s distinction all that is to be comnended, in 
our country, of politics, industries and commerce, 
But —if you wish to look through a glass that is not 


| darkened, if you wish, Professor, to see us as we 


| ism that is without parallel. 


| of our States 


| est 


be inflicted upon one, he willstep trom the s ene | 


of Ins seclusion with all the assuranve of a Mark 
Tapley. Whether there is not sufficient severity it 
the punishment of their offenses, or whether they 


emit a strong odor of political usefulness, dues not 


The first supposition is entitled, 
And bere may be 


clearly appear. 


| in the nation’s archives, were prepared and ten- | 


see ourselves, beware, first, of banquets, for 
men of much brain often allow their hearts to go 
out after strange gods when the cup is full and the 
stomach enchanted. Rather, transform yourself | 
into a second Asmodeus and, with a guide from | 
without the charmed circle, you will see Republi- 
canism at work in a style that will excite your 
wonder, as much as the iniquities of social life in 
Spain excited the first Asmodeus when chaperoned 
by Le Diable Boifeuxy. You will see, starting at 
the fountain-head of authority, asystem of nepot. 
You will see that the | 
copies there set have been faithtully duplicated 
wherever a relative of the Sphinx was posted. | 
Perhaps you read or heard long ago that a goudly 
number of vessels bearing merchandise upon the 
broad ocean displayed a flag with thirteen stripes 
and many stars. There was an army, too, under 
the direct control of the Commanding General, and 
also a navy whose authoritative head in times of | 
peace was an Admiral. It appears like an ofttold 
story, Professor, but there was a time when each 
made and executed its own laws. | 
And it is within the recollection of some of our old- | 
inhabitants that when a citizen of the freest 
Government on earth was subject to foreign out- 
rage that the entire protection of the nation was 
immediately thrown around Lim. 
ber—it is to be hoped youdo not 
Houard, long confined in a Spanish prison, and 
also of one Frederick Dockray, now in a dungeon 
on the soil of Spain with chains about his ankles. | 
They are American citizens ; but a foreign nation was 
permitted to torture the first nearly to death, and as | 
for the secound—well, the Lord only knows what will | 
become him. You ask: ‘** Was nothing done in 
protest of these outrages?” 


You may remem- 
the case of a Dr. 


ot 
X. erty -' | 
Most certainly! Some | 
of the most cordial documents, of which copies are | 


| derly laid before the offenders. Letters followed 


letters, and suffering succeeded suffering. Don't 
mention, if you please, the case of the British Con- 
sul, Mr. Magee, who was grossly flogged not many 
monthe ago at his officia! «tation. Nor the fact! 


legislation has taken place. You will see our states- 


men, alter agieeing to serve us for 80 much money 
per year, voting themselves increased compensa 
tion, for the future as well as the past. In Louis 
lana, do you not detect a little smoke? W ell, the 


people there thought that political ostracism had 
proceeded to such a length, that, to save what little 
property and life that remained, they were justified 
in appealing for relief. ** It cams ”*? you 
ask. Yes,in the form of an armed invasion of their 
tate, and the 
Government. 


of course 


forcible maintenance of 


Look towards the 


an illegal 
West and South- 


west. There is a vast belt of unoccupied land 

charming location for the plow or builder—that 
belonged to the Government, portions of which 
were promised to the soldiers w survived the 
rebellion. Well, the choicest sections of that were 
given to corporations whose existence was bought 
by personal payments to our legislators. You see 
a commerce destroyed; an army and navy reduced 





to Insignificant 
for internal improvements and public works 
into the pockets 
for their valu 


bondage to Spain. 


strength: millions of money voted 


i 





goin 
of officeholde 


rs otherwise pai 
ovVn pitiab e 
Sanborn 


services auu our; 


Then 


ible 


there are the 


contracts, the Jayne moieties, and, what may as 
tonish you on a systematic robbery of the 
United States District Attorney ffice by Govern 
ment detective lhese, Professor, are ut a few 
of the evidences of the work of Republicanism, and 
will be sufticient for the first lesson. We can assure 
you that things were not alwayss In the good 
old times an American citizen was anywhere 
our credit was prime, our merchant marine a just 
pride, and our local industries in a fine state of de 


velopment. You wish to see Republicanism 4t 


work: here you have a truthtul guidebook 


ONE THOUSAND 


BY 


WEEKS 


Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
en E first the pen joined the pen, 
‘ And in this journal told the story 
(! jovs and sorrows known to men, 

Of human hopes and war and glory, 

In pictured groups and dreamy forms 
Thrown out ip living light and shade 
Dashed with the gray of mountain storms 

Or sunlight in the everglades 
A THovsanp weeks have, one by one 


tolled down the shadowy depths of time, 
And almost twenty years have run 


A course, success has made sublime 


Yes, twenty years of ceaseless toil 

Where mind and strength have worked together 
As men wrest gold from rugged so'] 

In sunshine and in stormy weather 
Have passed since first that single press 





As if its iron heart could beat 
With human hopes and fears, no less 
Than living souls—threw its first sheet 
Upon the world, and, pausing still, 
Stood waiting on its iren track 


For some deep voice of public will 
To judge its work and answer. back 


Thonght has its seed-time, like the flower 


When Poesy and Art-designing 
Gave to each other grace and power, 

They both grow rich in the combining 
Abundart peace lay on the land, 

Cannon were clouded o'er with dust, 
The pen was mightier for command 

Than swords that slumbered in ther rust 
Art pictured homes where love abode 

The city marts, the busy street, 
The teamster driving down the road 


And these peice pictures were complete 


The press was answered, loud and long, 

Those homes grew bright with pictured pagea, 
And musical with kindred song, 

That held in thrali both child and sages 
But peaceful scenes were swept away, 

The skies grew dark with mustering clouds, 
That flung a dark and lurid gray 

Athwart the earth. Like drifting shrouds, 
Dark shadowy things, foreboding doom, 

O'erwhelmed our flag. Each burning star 
Half lost in wild, tempestuous gloom 

Threw out the blood-red fires of war 


Then came a rush of fearful themes, 
mighty armies marching 
Of camp fires, with hot burning gleams, 
And stately oaks above them arch.ng 
Pictures of batteries in place, 
Of bursting shells among the dead 
retreat, the eager chase !|_— 
The wounded trampled, where they bied 
By crippled steeds, run mad with pain, 
Tearing along the raging tight, 
Their saddles wet with crimson rain, 
Their eyes alire with awlul fright. 


Pictures ol 


Repulse, 


The scenes that startle and appall 
Urge men to more than mortal daring 
Swords leaped to meet the country's «all, 
Their task with pen and pencil sharing 
No battle won but lived aud burned 
Upon these pages, year by year 
And thus the anx'ous people learned 
To bring events so close and clear 
That scarce the surging clouds of smoke 
Had rolled from off a battiovplain, 
Belore the waiting presses woke, 
And pictured the event again 


hus, thus in peace, or raging strife, 
Art has a bright and glorious be bg; 

The picturesque and grand in lite— 
Always coming, always fleeing 

Are hers to seize and tint and weate: 
While Science firmly bolds her own; 

And Poetry, with thoughts that gneve 
Or cheer the soul, still keeps her throne 

Success is sure when talent fired, 
Works out ideas at command, 

While Businesa, energy untired, 
Leads Genius onward band in baad 
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MADELAINE GRAY. 


BY 
y 
Howa Pa 
gree Madelaine Gray. ] am sure yon remember 
And prize the sweet dreams of our th’s sunny 
r hearts were as frest dew t rose 
Our { te ht a 
U0 t ye r n wher we ra | 
And watch t \ WW y 1 
if t € im y is r e 
And tf g the ps on tt s g gr 
Aud, Madelaine Gray. y ! ive f 0 
lessons we ‘ ‘ 
Ww swet sum r n if 
I thrust { i 1 " 
nd at tl I ( 
ue & ~ t 1 I t t ‘ gy 
vine 
- ee the 
qua Ih é i 
roilk t in ne 
Doar Made ( We \ k ‘ the heart's 
sorrow 
nee thos ‘ave y pa 
\ e 
AT t t N a ~ ie 
Yet br it are t from rrow we've 
garner’d 
And rich are the joys that ir memories store 
Our hearts are st ving with sweetest 


pleas res 
Though childhood’s fond days, like its fow’rs, are 
bo more 


The King of No-Land. 
BL FARJEON, 
Jessie Trim 


A WOITE-ROBED WOOD, BATHED IN SWEET AIR. 


TING SASSAFRAS reigned over the Kingdom 


ot No-land. He was crowned in the snow | 
season; and one of the leading papers of the 


capital, in its enthusiastic comments upon the 
imposing ceremony, poetically remarked that the 
sott flakes of snow which floated dreamily in the 
air and kissed the earth during the day, were white- 
winged heralds of welcome sent expressly from 
heaven to greet the Lord's elect. They were sure 
indications also, it was said, that the reign of the 


new King would be a reign of purity and love. A | 


copy of these sentiments, printed upon white satin 
in letters of gold, was presented to the King, and 
he read them with a certain kind of pleasure, al 
though he seemed at the same time to be inwardly 
disturbed by the extravagant praise which was 
Javished upon his personal virtues and qualifica- 
tions—being doubttul, perhaps, whether it was de- 
served. But the sentiments expressed and the 
similes drawn were decidedly pretty and gracetul, 
and as the writer was satistied with his work, it is 
to be hoped his readers also were. 

As no further reference will be made to the 
ceremony of the coronation, let it here be briefly 
stated that, gorgeous and solemn as it was, the 
King’s thoughts often wandered from the brilliant 
scene of which he was the principal figure. The 
myriad facets of lights, the silks, the laces, the 
thousands of eyes that gazed worshipfully upon his 
person, faded from his sight as utterly as if they 
had no existence, and in their place there came: 

A white-robed wood, bathed in sweet air. A 
cottage in the distance, covered with ivy, whose 
every snow-rimmed leaf, with its feathery tip, was 
a marvel of beauty. Nests in the chimveys, with 
birds peeping out—gratelully, tur good store of food 
was theirs. A modest and beautiful young maid; 
a@ grave-visaged man; an old woman with white 


hair ; and, strangest of all, three little girls, armed | 


with violins and bows, playing quaint old tunes 
with wonderful grace. 

Clang! The trumpet’s blast blew these fancies 
into nothingness, and precious stones and silks gnd 
laces reigned again 

No-land was a vast territory, and its inhabitants 
numbered many millions. Sassafras was the first 
king of that name, and he came to the throne when 
he was twenty years of age. There were substan- 
tial rejoicings, of course, upon the occasion, and in 
ali the towns and cities and even villages of No-land 
the new King’s subjects made merry and feasted 
fora week. All the subjects, that is, except those 
who did not believe in kings and queens; but even 
they assembled in their way and in their places, 
and extracted grim satisfaction from the feast of 
the fu ure, which they painted in colors hard and 
fast, and warranted to wash. Generally, however, 
the péople, being worked into a state of enthusi- 
asm, were red-hot with excitement: guns and can- 
non were in the same condition; triumphal arches 
were erected; loyal dinners were loyally eaten: 
loyal speeches were loyally spoken; mayors, lord 
mayors and councilors were in their glory, and 
each frog thouglt himself an ox: children were 
dressed in their Sunday clothes and taken out to 


see the sights; tlie theatres were thrown open free | 


to the people, who behaved as the people generally 
do on such occasions, with much gentleness; and 
at night the streets were flooded with light. Just 
before that time the doctors of No-land had been 
complaining that things were very bad, and were 
shaking their heads at each other with ominous 
looks, being depressed by the healthfulness of the 
oy But the feasting indulged in by the new 
sing’s subjects on his accession to the throne 
brought on dyspepsia and other ailments, and for 
many weeks after that event the doctors’ pockets 
were filled with guineas. Then they had hopes of 
their country, and, with cheerful looks, declared 
that the reign of the first Sassafras had commenced 
most auspiciously. 

The father of Prince Sassafras had been a hypo- 
chondriacal valetudinarian, and being entirely 
wrapped up in himself (as most such characters 
are, whether high or low in station), bestowed no 
care, and but little thought, on his son. Losing his 
health in the pursuit of pleasure, in which all his in- 
tellect was engaged, and all his moral and religious 
affections were buried, he hobbled for years after 
his lost treasure in precisely the very places where 
it was not to be found, and growing year after year 
more querulous and infirm and selfish, he often for 
months together forgot that he had a child. His 
forgetfulness was a gain to Sassafras, who, being 
given into the charge of a number of tutors and 
time-servers, found life more pleasant than it would 
have been to him had he been doomed to endure 
the caprices of his royal father. 

With this retinue he passed his time until the ar- 
rival of the day when the people went into mourn- 
ing for the death of the King, and wept and wore 
crape, and gazed dolefully at each other, because a 
ruler who had many vices and no virtues had passed 
away from them. At the time of the King’s death 
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] —-the immediate symptoms preceding w hich were 
so sudden that he was maddened and confounded 
when he was told that he had but a few hours to 
live—the heir-apparent was abroad, traveling by 

mimand of the King; but the news came to him 

| by wire and courier, and he hastened home, shortly 
ult reaching which he was crowned and made 
king, to every one’s satisfaction, apparently, but his 

| own, Those who were about him at that period 
| were glad to be relieved of an awkward responsi 


| bil ty, for they found him difficult to manage. rhis 


t surprising, for even during his childhood, his 
tutors and time-servers had had no easy time of it. 
Young as he was, he had a mind of his own, in 
which, by some means, notions and ideas not ex 
actly in accordance with his royal station found 
place. Gentle he was by nature, but he was also 

hellious of restraint. Being a very exalted baby, 
the greatest possible fuss had been made with him 
} from his birth; but even as a baby he seemed to 
wonder at the oppressive attention which was be 
stowed upon him. As he grew, this wonder 
| changed into inward rebellion; and from the time 
| tl it he began to think of things, he chated and 
| fretted at not being let alone. On one memorable 
oceasion, during his boyhood, he entered a vigorous 
protest against this. 


He had planned a truant run into the woods, be- 
ing animated by an eager desire to climb one par 
ticular old elm-tree, through the branches of which, 
in the Summer, the clouds could be seen sailing like 
fairy ships on a white and blue sea, and among 
which the birds built their nests, and flitted merrily 
in the sunlight. In the Winter the fairy ships sped 
swiftly onward before the driving wind, and the 

| birds made themselves warm and snug in their 
| nests. 

The Prince longed to sit among the 
branches of this tree, with his back against the 

| trunk, and watch the clouds and the birds, and idly 

muse upon goodness knows what. On a fine Sum- 

| Iner morning he escaped from the palace is he 

| had designed, and he ran into the forest; but just 

is he was about to climb the old elm, having se 

lected the particular branches in which he would 
sit and be enthroned, his tutors and time-servers 

| came running after him, and he had not time to get 

| out of their reach. He was desperately angry. 

|} ‘Hands off!" 

| them. 

They stood about him, almost breathless with the 
run they had had. 

‘* Why,” exclaimed the Prince, 
rounded in this manner, and be dogged and watched 
as if] were aslave? Ama slave?” 

Chey raised their hands in astonishment, and their 
voices also. 

\ slave, your Royal Highness ?”’ they 

You! It is we who are slaves—your slaves, 
ready to lay down our lives for you.” 

** Then,’’ demanded the Prince, ** why don’t you 
go away, and let me climb this tree? See there! 
those two branches with their arms folded, looking 
down upon us. If you look attentively at them, 
you will see two queer brown faces bending towards 

1ey are like twin brothers embracing. You 
don't see anything of the sort? 
you don’t care to. But you can’t help seeing in 
what fantastic fashion their twisted limbs are made 
into the shape of an §, the initial of my name. Na- 
ture might have made the symbol for me—nay, Na- 
ture has! See those peeps of the sun, and that 
bright cloud which dyes with heaven's light the 
feathers of the birds flying beneath it. See how the 
sunbeams are laughing. 
branches, and make my throne there. Why don't 
you go away and let me, if you are my slaves?” 

‘Your Royal Highness,” they answered, in pite- 
ous tones, ** you must not—you must not! You 
might break one of your royal limbs——”’ 

** No, I won't: you watch now!” 

And Prince Sassafras darted from among them. 
But, before his lithe body could embrace the trunk, 
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a pretty stream had birth, the silver water-threads , the prettiest pretty as ever opened a pair of }) 
me | 


of which danced down the sides most unmathemati 
cally and erraticajly. Once ortwice he had lingered 
on the road, to listen to the whisper of the corn 
Which was ripening in the fields, and to watch the 
bees as, with their dusky belts of burnished gold, 
they flew, honey-laden,to their hives, humming hymns 
of gladness in praise of bounteous nature. Summer's 
sweetest breath was here, and the wondrous 
colors of a myriad delicate flowers were made more 
beautiful by contrast with the tufts of bright green 


moss which dotted the conrse of the silver stream, 
ind drew life from its laughing spray. Here the 
water-heads ran swiftly : here they stole slyly; here 
they flashed merrily: asif they were being pursued, 
and were feartul lest thev should be caught: or as 
if they were stealing to where their lovers were 
sleeping ; or as if, with their glistening eves, they 
were speeding to the embrace of beloved compan 
ions; or as il, with their fresh lips bubbling with 
jovous delight, they were running to kiss the wild 
flowers that grew at the foot of the hill, and to 


breathe new life and beauty into them. In this re 
tired spot there were no trees; but there were 
masses of wild forget-me-nots and other flowers as 
beautiful, to charm the senses of the truant Prince. 


Roaming about this lovely retreat—now stooping to 
kiss his own lips in the sparkling stream, and 
to taste its sweet waters: now pausing to listen to 
the melody of the birds; now gazing with heart 
worship at the light and color which surrounded him, 
and with full soul drinking in the beauty of nature’s 
most wondrous works—the Prince came suddenly 
upon a lad of about the same age ashimself. Robin | 
was this lad’s name; poorly clad was he; with 


a sunburnt face, and with eyes afire with light 
ght from nature’s smiles. 

** Hallo!’ cried Robin. 

‘Hallo!’ responded the Prince: and sat him 
down, and looked at the exquisite tints of the 


leaves and the petals, and then looked up at the 
skies, and wondered whether the flowers drew 
their color from the clouds. The lads fell into con- 


versation, and the Prince, who was a cunning ques 
tioner, learned, in a very short time, a great deal 
concerning Robin. 

‘So your father is a woodman?” said the Prince, 
stretching himself lazily on the ground, and peering 
into a tangle of wild forget-me-nots, whose thousand 
blne eyes peered up into his own. 

* Yes,” answered Robin; ‘he cuts wood for the 
King.” 

** Has he got a large house ?” 

“It ain't a house: it’s a cottage. 
enough, and better than some. There’s a garden, 
and plenty of beans and taters: and mother's 
a goodun! And there's a litter of pigs.” 

“Ah! said the Prince, with a sudden and unac- 
countable interest in the litter of pigs; ‘‘ and what 


But it’s large 





| do they do?” 


No; that is because | 


I want to climb into those | 


| his tutors and time-servers threw their arms about | 


| him, and besought him to be reasonable. As they 
| formed a circle around him, his breast heaved with 
passion, and his eyes were filled with indignant 
| tears. 
| ‘*You mock me!" he cried. ‘‘ Who is the slave 
—youorl? I can’t move; Iam tied down! Other 
boys climb trees, and don’t break their limbs!” 
Forward came the Court Statistician, all the 
wrinkles in whose face formed figures of =, and 
produced a book from which he read how many 
| boys in the kingdom of No-land climbed trees annu- 
| ally, how many met with accidents, and what the 
percentage of the one to the other was. 
| ‘ Bother!” exclaimed the Prince, putting his fin- 
gersin his ears. ‘‘ I don’t want to hear it—I won't 
| hear it? I want to climb this tree.” 
| ‘The hopes of the nation are 
you——”’ they pleaded. 
‘IT don’t believe it!’ he exclaimed, interrupting 
them. 
‘* The eves of the world are upon you 
“Why don't they turn their eyes away, then? 
What is it to them? I don’t want them to stare 
| at me so; I want to be let alone. The eyes of the 
world won't see me climb the tree, if you will let 
me.” 
ae, We dare not allow your Royal Highness to run 
| the risk.”’ 
“Oh,” he said, with sarcastic emphasis ; 
dare not ad/low me! And lam nota slave!” 
| ‘* You are our most gracious prince and master.” 
|} And they bowed and fussed about him most obse- 
quiously. 
* Oh, Lam,amT? Well, one day you shall see ” 
| —they inclined their heads eagerly ; he gave thema 
queer look—* Well, you shall see what you shall 


' 


centred in 
} 


a you 


1; see, 
| And the Prince laughed at their eager air, and 
} then grew thoughtful, and returned with - them 
| to the palace. 

| Being endowed with the delicate cunning which is 
| often a special attribute of sensitive young natures, 
and of quiet, shy women as well, he was not to be so 
easily thwarted as they imagined; and, pitting 
his wit against theirs, he proved himself more than a 
match for the wily old courtiers, deeply steeped 


his time patiently: y he was missing. 
They hunted for hin there, but although 
they were acquainted wid: every nook and corner 
in the woods and palace, they could not find 
him. They searched for him under the beds and in 
the cupboards, and up the trees and in the summer- 
| houses, and in every place where it was possible for 
him to hide himself; they turned the palace inside 
out, to speak figuratively, and the grounds about 
the palace outside in; they questioned the sentries 
and the cooks and the gardeners; they locked up 
one old woman and three small boys for not giving 
satisfactory replies to unintelligible questions ; and 
all to no avail. In a certain corner in a certain 
closet they might have found the suit of clothes the 
Prince had worn the day before—for he had taken 
the precaution to array himself in the plainest gar- 
ments he could get together—but they certainly 
would not have found him. Where was he? 
He had made his way, by devious paths, so that 
he might not be traclred, to a quiet hollow near-the 
base of a flower-clad bill, in the crown of which 








as they were in the world’ »isdom. They kept | 
a strict watch upon him. | he knew it; and 
they did not know that iew it. He bided 


** They squeak, they do—except the big uns.” 

“ And they?” 

“They grunt, they do!” 
his own wit. 7 

The Prince reflected upon this information, and 
not finding the subject profitable, dismissed the 
pigs from the conversation. 

‘* Have you got woods and grounds ?” 

“Yes, surely; all these,” 


And Robin laughed at 


hills and woods were as good as his. 

‘Is your father happy?” 

“* There’s something’ make him happier.”’ 

“What's that ?”’ 

‘** Two shillin’ a week more.” 

‘It he had that, he’d be quite happy?” 

Ay, as happy as the day is long.”’ 

‘And you—you are not watched and surrounded 
and dogged by spies, are you?” 

**No, indeed!” said Robin, with a stare. ‘“T 
should like to catch ’em at it!” 

** And if you want to climb a tree, you can, eh?” 

“I should think so! Isay, did you ever go birds’- 
nesting ?”’ ; 

“No,” replied the Prince ; ‘is it nice?” 

Robin’s blithe langhter ran along the hill, and 
met the dancing water-beads, which rippled into 
the stream with it. 

‘Nice! 
But you’ve got to be careful, you know, sometimes. 


Some places you mustn't go into; and they're the | 
Some trees you mustn't climb ; and they're | 


best! 
the best! Then you've got to look about you. 
Such fun!’ : 

* And go elsewhere, eh?” 

‘* Not a bit of it.” chuckled Robin. 
such fun out of elsewhere. No; go into them 
places that you mustn't go into—when nobody's 
looking! Climb them trees that you mustn't climb 

when nobody's looking! Get them birds’-nests 
when nobody's looking! And run home with them 

when nobody’s looking !"’ 

And Robin rubbed his hands, and looked about 
him blithely, as though he were doing all these de- 


| lightful things. 





‘*And to whom do those trees helong, Robin?’ 

‘ They’re in the King’s ground, but the King he 
don’t mind a bit. He ain’t mean enough” 

Prince Sassafras laughed at the idea of this com- 
mon boy outwitting the attendants, who were al- 
ways on the watch with dogs and guns; but his 
laughter changed to sighs as he thought: 

“Oh, if I might do this! 
nesting in one of my own trees!" 
Said Robin: 

“Never went 
you ever hear the larks sing when they get up of a 
morning ?** 

‘*No,” sighed the Prince: ‘‘ Tam not out of bed 
early enough. It must be beautiful!’ 
“It's just jolly, that’s what it is. 

go nutting ?” 

‘* No,” sighed the Prince. 

“Nor blackberrying 7” 

“No,” sighed the Prince. 

tobin stared at the Prince with a mixed feeling 
of pity and contempt; and the Prince, keenly alive 
to his own shame, hung his head. Robin gave him 
one more chance. 

“Did you ever get up in the night and steal the 
pickles and the jam?” 

“No,” murmured the Prince, tears of humiliation 


Did you ever 


| coming into his eyes. 


Robin, with a disdainful shrug of his shoulders, 
fell to upon his work, with the evident conviction 
that further conversation would be wasted upon 
such a creature as Prince Sassafras. He was making 
a basket of reeds and grasses, and was twining wild 
flowers about it to give it variety of color, and the 
Prince, desirous of redeeming his character, sug- 
gested certain alterations in the arrangement of the 
flowers. ’ 
of design, and Robin condescended to profit by his 
suggestions, 

The basket being finished, Robin held it out at 
arm’s-length to admire it. The prince asked whom 
it was for. 

‘It's for Bluebell,” replied Robin. 

And, inspired by the name, he sang, ‘‘ Bluebell, 
Bluebell !* to many kinds of airs, sweet and rough ; 
and whistled, ‘ Bluebell! Bluebell!’’ to the birds 
and the trees and the dancing stream. 

*‘ Bluebell!’ echoed the Prince, inquiringly. 

** My little sister. Mother says she’s the darlingest 
darling as ever drawed breath, and futher says she’s 


and Robin made a com- | 
prehensive sweep with his arm, as though all the | 
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eyes. And | say, Bluebell! 
sang and whistled again. 

‘She is the same as you are, I suppose ?" saiq 
the Prince. 

* What do you mean?” 

‘Why, her clothes, now 

‘Something like,’’ was the reply. 

‘Him!’ said the Prince, retlectively, and wit} 
intention of giving pain. ‘ Bluebell can’t be 
well dressed, then.” 

Robin, who was more familiarly known as Ragged 
Robin, for the reason that he was always tearing 
his clothes among the briers and brambles, looked 
down upon his common jac ket and trowsers an 
for a moment a shadow of discontent rested on |} 
face: but a sunbeam saw it, darted down, cang} 

nits embrace, and dissolved it. The Prince say 
the shadow appear and disappear ; and he said 
aloud, but in a musing tone, as though he we 
speaking to himself: 

Ah, now I know what sunbeams live on." 

On what?” inquired Robin. 

**On shadows,” replied the Prince 

Robin laughed. 

“Why do you langh?” continned the Prince 
‘Because sunbeams live on shadows? J say a 
sunbeam just now swallow a shadow trom off your 
very face.” . 

/ didn't see it,’ grinned Robin 

I daresay not,’ observed the Prince, philosop! 
ally: ‘‘we often don't see what's right under our 
noses," 

From right under the Prince’s nose Robin plucked 
a flower. 

‘* Look here!" he cried; ‘‘ what is this?’ 

It was a small flower, with a green cup, and with 
its inner covering shaped like a wheel ; but its petals 
were glowing with the loveliest dyes of the loveliest 
sunset. Prince Sassafras was enchanted with its 
rare beauty. 

* What is it? repeated Robin. 

‘A flewer,” replied the Prince, in a helpless 
tone, for he knew that that was not the answer ex 
pected from him. 

“Any numskull could see that !"" exclaimed Robin 
‘But what is its name, and what is it good for?” 

** 1 don’t kKnow,”* stammered Prince Sassafras 

‘Don’t know your poor relations!’ (Which 
reproach, as botanists will know, had a deeper 
significance than even Sassafras or even Robin was 
aware of.) ‘The pretty pimpernel! Whi, this 
is the poor man’s weather-glass! In the morning, 
when it is going to rain, it folds itself up in its green 
cup, and you ean't see a bit of its golden color, 
Don't know the pimpernel! You're a wiseacre, 
you are, with your shadows! 

The Prince felt the justice of Robin's rebuke, and 
acknowledged the wit of the retort. 

‘You are wiser than I am,’ he murmured. 
You're a queer one,”’ said Robin, perplexed by 
these variable moods. But, his rove 4 reverting 
to a subject that had given him pain, he cast en 
| vious eyes upon the Prince's clothes, which, al 
though they were the commonest the Prince could 
| find, were grand in comparison with those of his 
|} companion. Then Robin looked down upon his 
| hobnails and corduroys. ‘ But your clothes are 
fine,”’ he sighed. 

The Prince was inspired by a whimsical idea. 

‘Shall we change?” he suggested. 

* 1 don’t mind,’ said ragged Robin, with spark- 
ling eves. 
| And, without more ado, the boys stripped to the 
skin. 
| ‘J think I’m as fine as you,” said Robin, * 
out the clothes.” 
| ‘ Finer,’’ assented the Prince, comparing himself 
| with Robin critically. ‘‘ You are better shaped, 
and stronger, too. I wish I had such a chest as 
yours.” 
| ‘* And I'm as white as you are!” 

‘Quite as white—except your hands and face.”’ 

“ Blame the sun for that,’ remarked Robin, sen- 
tentiously. 
| Then they donned each the other's clothes, and 
each went his way. 

Prince Sassafras walked straight to the old elm- 
tree, and climbed it, and clapped his hands in tri- 
umph as he sat on his throne. When he clapped 
his hands, the birds flew out of their nests in sudden 
alarm, and perched themselves on far-off branches. 
| The old birds solemnly watched him, with their 
heads set rakishly on one side, and he, sitting very 
still, watched them. Then, without moving his 
limbs, he began to whistle and chirrup softly; and 
| the birds, after much listening, questioned each 
| other in melodious notes, and, deciding that he 
was not an enemy, returned to their homes, and 
peeped at him through lacework of moss and twig. 
All this was very delightful to the Prince; never in 
his life had he spent so pleasant a day. The earth, 
the air, the clouds, the tree in which he sat, were 
filled with marvels, and his mind became attuned 
to the grand works by which he was surrounded. 
The day grew drowsy, and the hum of insect life 
sounded in his ears like a hymn. Suddenly his 
reverie was distu: bed by a great commotion below. 
| He Jooked down, and beheld a number of his at- 
| tendants and time-servers in anxious consultation. 
They were dirty and dusty, and their faces had 
lengthened considerably during the last few hours. 
Altogether they were in a sad plight. 

“They have been looking for me,’ 
Prince, chuckling. 

As they stood debating and stretching ont their 
fingers in all directions, one of the party who was 
| especially obnoxious to the Prince, and who, being 
much heated, was wiping his bald head, suddenly 
shrieked very wildly, and clapped his hand to his 
head. The others thought he had been attacked 
by an idea, and they waited for him to deliver it, 
| holding out their arms, and inclining their bodies, 1D 
| the attitude of persons who expected to catch 4 
| prize. But something more tangible had caused 
his alarm. The Prince, finding a marble in the 
| pocket of Robin's trowsers, had dropped it on to 
| the time-server’s bald pate. ‘The untortunate at- 
| tendant looked down for the cause, and then looked 
| up to heaven, and in this way the Prince was dis 
| covered. 

“Come down,” they cried, wrathfully. ‘* Come 
down, you young ruffian! How dare you sit in the 
| Prince's tree ?”’ 

For so they had dubbed it from the day he had 
| first tried to climb it. He had, in a measure, made 
| it sacred in their eyes by his notice, and they had 

even debated the advisability of hedging it reund 

with gilt palings, as being immeasurably superio! 
| to the other trees, and as being a kind of histori al 
| landmark. 
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“Go away, you old stupids!" the Prince called 
out in reply, making his voice very rough, so that 
} they should not recognize it. ‘* Don’t you see that 

I ain enjoying myself!” ; 
| They shook their fists at him, and he shook his at 
} them. He was prodigiously elated. The birds 
| hopped out of their nests, and observed the disturb- 
}ance. They chatted about it, and gave opinions. 


| The younger ones, with youthful enthusiasm, would 
| have sided with the Prince, as their sympathies were 
with him, but the older and wiser birds said, “ No; 
let us stand aside and arbitrate. 
| “Ifyou don’t come down,” brawled the attend- 
ants, “ we'll put you in the stocks |” « 
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They gasped at him, and at each other, and one 

ider than the rest commenced to climb the tree. 
Prince from tl branches 
ind threw the pieces at him so \ and with 
such good aim, that he was glad to get safe to earth 
“ucain,. 

**Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Prince; and a scaly 
old jackdaw, who had not laughed for ever so many 
years, flew out of his nest, and echoed fee my,” Ha! 
ha! ha!’ after the fashion of doddering old lunatics 
who strive to ape youth. 

rhe attendants were more and more furious. 

‘Read the Riot Act!” they cried. 

In accordance with that wisdom for which they 


Sassalras wood 





broke 
rorously 


were celebrated, and which provided for the fitn Ss 
of all things, the time-server with the weakest voice 
read the BR Act elaborately. That part of it 
Which impressed his hearers most powerfully was 


word Whereas. Whenever he 

word, he piped it out with a 
top of his voice, and those who 
Who had always suspected that 
Whereas was the fount of justice, and now 
sure of it-——bowed their heads worshipfully as to a 
talixinan which contained the pith of all] iw. Prince 
Sassafras listened with profound attention until the 
reading was completed. 

* Hear, hear! he said, clapping his hands in ap 
plause Now Lwill come down. The moral force 
that lies in Whereas has conquered me, and I’m 
vetting very hungry.” 

Down he scrambled, hand under hand, as active 
AS a squirre land as though he had been accustomed 
to climb trees all his life. Down he plumped in the 
midst of his attendants, and raised such a dust that 
they ran a few paces away to save their eves. He 
leaned his back against the tree, and looked at them 
jauntily. As they advanced towards him with wrath 
in their conntenances, with the intention of seizing 
him and treating him roughly, mayhap, he spoke to 
them in his natural tones, and bade them be careful, 
for he was rather tired. 

‘It is the Prince! they cried, in amazement. 

fheir manner was so comical, that the Prince 
laughed long and Lilith ly, and the dodade ring old 
jackdaw | effort to renew its youth, 


contained in the 

came to that magic 
mighty effort at the 
surrounded hin 
were 


made sueh an 
that it shed its last feather, and almost shook itself 
Inte a fit. 

And in the 
surrounded him. 
robbed!" 

rhe Prince held up his hobnailed boots for in- 
spection, and then walked slowly up and down 
umong them, to give them the opportunity of ad- 
niring the easy fit of tus corduroys. There were no 
hounds to their indignation. 

**Where is the robber?” they shouted. ‘ Can 
your Royal Highness describe his person 7’ 

rhey glared about in such a state of excitement, 
that one might have fancied they were going to lay 
violent hands on one another. 

“Tt was a nut,” said the Prince. 

“A nut!" 

A nut, that fell upon my head as I was walking 
along. It hurt me, too.” 

‘surely, vour Royal Highness,” said the attend 
ant upon whose bald pate the Prince had let the 
marble fall—surely they drop about to-day. It must 
have been a nut that fell upon my head.” 

He rubbed the sore place as he spoke. 

‘*Thank your stars it was not sneh a nut as mine. 
Listen.” And the Prince illustrated his words with 
appropriate action. ‘* Down dropped the nut. I 
picked it up, and cracked it—you know how fond | 
am of nuts!—but when the cracked shell was be- 
tween my teeth, I felt that something living was 
inside. [spat it out quickly, and the kernel rolled 
from the shell and looked at me, in the shape and 
likeness of aman. And as it gazed at me, | became 
fascinated by its beauty, | 


<¢ clothes!" they exclaimed, as the \ 


‘He has been waylaid and 


and it grew and grew until 
it was as high as my knee, and there it stopped 
yrowing. It was dressed in the brightest green and 
scarlet, and its eves were rimmed with purple. It 
claimed a distant kinship with me, and said, indeed, 
that it was one of my neglected poor relations 
which T could searcely credit, so far as regards the 
lea of poverty, when I looked at the creature's 
beautiful clothing. But these things want searching 
into, my lords; and it saddens me to think that 
many of us die, and have been blind through all our 
lives. It told me sa many wise things, and taught 
me so many strange lessons, that | was as one en- 
traneed. lTremember no more about it except its 
name, Which some of you may know. It was Pim- 
pernel.”’ 

** Pimpernel! Pimpernel!" they mused and ques- 
tioned one another, but no one had heard of such a 
creature, ‘‘One of your Royal Highness’s poor re- 
lations, indeed! Are they not all provided for’? 
This Pimpernel is a beggar—an impostor! But we 
will find him. Call out the guards, and let the woods 
be searched.” 

“Shut up the bell-shaped flowers!" shouted the 
Prince, mimicking them. ** Place a sentinel at every 
tree, and build a fence of forget-me-nots around the 
forest!" 

Some were actually about to see to the carrying 
out of these orders, when he called to them: 

* Hold! [Twas but jesting! As you love me, do 
not make a fuss!” 

They clustered about him at this adjuration. As 
they loved him! Two Grand Old Sticks, with white 
heads, giggled with delight, like a couple of foolish 
schoolgirls, at the ecstatic honor of being thus ap- 
pealed to. 

“Do not heed what I have said. No one is to 
blame but I, I give you my honor, so let no word be 
said. Regard this as a freak, and let it be a close 
secret between you and me. Do you understand ? 
Mum! Hf you break my confidence,” he added, 
with a malicious twinkle, * Vil cut down all your 
salaries when Lam King. Now, then, let us pledge 
each other. Take the word from me. Mum!” 

They stood before him with their fingers on their 
lips, and took the oath. Mum! 

"Tis well,” said the prince, quoting from the 
last original drama; “ let me rest a while.” 

His back was still against the tree, and he looked 
about him with regret that so glorious a day was 
nearly at an end. Directly in front of him, but at 
some distance on an eminence, was the west wing 
of the palace, behind a fretwork of trees. The sun 
was setting, and massed troops of fiery shadows 
were invading the palace, and as they passed the 
windows glared out with threatening eves. 

** How beautiful!" sighed the prince. 

His attendants urged him to depart. 

‘*We are ashamed to see Your Royal Highness in 
such mean attire.” 

And yet Tenjoy,” he said. ‘* Look above you 
at the clonds. What lovely fancies dwell in them! 
Here are an angel's wings, stretehed forth benefi- 
cently, blessing mankind in fustian and silk. See 
their feathery tips, and the pale purple folds that 
hide the body of the glorious being. Here is a 
great hill, with a many-turreted castle built on its 


peak. The landscape opens—the hill grows smaller, | 


the castle larger. <A forest of pollards rises up 
beyond it~ overshadows jt—dissolves it. The 
airy trees and land melt into a lake, on the bosom 
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sapphires amd rubie thet the soft ow f wa 
tinted pearls which lie beneath. ni 
is coming; the shadows creep into the lake's 
breast. Weeping willows rise on either bank — ris 
and overlap the water rhey bend towards each 
other, from the opposit banks, with melancle y 
gracefulness. s it not beautiful 

rhey gazed above and around, and then at one 
another. They saw none of these things. Their 
unsympathizing looks chilled the Prince. 

There go my fancies,’ he said, bitterly, point 

ing to some butterflies that were flying home. 


And here is at 
so slowly and lazily! 
creep to the palace, 


oop of caterpillars, creeping, oh 
up the old elm Come, let us 
eaterpillar like 7° 


II. 
MANY MEN GROW BLIND BY LOOKING AT THE SUN 
AND NEVER SEE THE BEAUTY OF THE STARS 
f the Prince's truant 


iy was but the beginning 


plaving. { second time he evaded his attend 


ants and time-servers, and they did not diseover 
him until near the close of day. Again he pledged 
ther to secrecy, and then they were Wo at eertain 
extent in his power. Then he played them a trick. 


He knew that they were curious to find out where 


he went to, and that they had laid plans to follow 
him. 
seen inte,’ they said to one 


Youth 


It really must be 
another, ‘* for our own > 
is ever rash.” 

** His Royal Highness is so cunning !° cried one. 

‘*We must use stratagem,” said another, with his 
finger to his nose if we can't find out by hook, 
we Inust by crook.” 

Sut neither hook nor crook was of use to them, 
as it turned out. Prince away one 
day, and knowing that they were following him, he 
led them a pretty dance. He played them a pretty 
trick, too. He came to a and jumped 
across it. They, not aware that the ground was 
soft, jumped as he jumped, but not being so lithe, 
stuck in the middle. Then, as they were flounder- 
ing in the mud in their silk stockings and dandy 
pumps, he turned upen them, and Jaughed 
heartily at their comical appearance, They were in 
a nice plight! 

On the next occasion, he knowingly threatened 
to ‘tell upon them,” it they did not fet him have 
his way, or if they betrayed him. * In which case,” 
he said saucily ** should say you will be discharged 
for not taking better care of me.’ With this fear 
upon them, they concealed his delinquencies, groan 
ing at the same time under the burden of the fear 
that they were between two stools. | For, suppos- 
ing that one day the Prince should fail to present 
himself, and supposing that any accident should 
happen to him while he was out of their sight, the 


ikes as well as his 


Sassalras stole 


Morass, 


| whole country would rise against them for having 


betrayed their trust. Fortunately for them, how- 
ever, nothing of this sort occurred. 

“If you keep faith with me,” said Prince Sassa 
fras to them, one day, when they were in a more 
than usually terrible pucker, ‘ I will keep faith with 
you. Always after 1 have enjoyed my run, you 
will find me under the dear old elm. how : 
is it a bargain?’ 


Come, 


rhey had no choiee, according to their notions 
hut to enter into this compact. 
After all, von know,” he said, *' | have some- 
where read that bovs will he hoys. 
‘But vour Royal Highness is a Prince,” they 
urged. 
And not a boy?" was his reply. Well. ] don't 
understand that.” 
They tried to make him understand it; but thes 


could not beat it into his obstinate head. 

Tell us, at least,’ they begged, * 
Roval Highness goes to.” 

* No, | will not tell you. I go to different places, 
ind [choose to keep their whereabouts to myself.” 

He answered them very independently, for he saw 
that he had them in his power. 

**What does Your Royal Highness do when you 
are out of our sight?” 

‘* Nothing wrong, T assure you. 
on the honor of a prince!" 

After that, of course, there was nothing more to 
be said. The honor of a boy they might have 
doubted, but they did not dare to doubt the henor 
of a prince. So they were compelled to assume an 
appearance of content, although they were tar 
trom easy in their minds. 

It was with Ragged Robin, and at Ragged Robin's 
home, that he ~pent his stolen hours. His station 
was not known: it was supposed that he lived in 
the neighboring town; and it was plainly seen that 
his circumstances were better than those of Robin's 
parents. When he was asked his name, he hesi- 
tated a mgment, and then said it was Myrtle ; 
Myrtle he was known to them, He became a great 
favorite with them, as much because of his blithe, 
cheery manner and handsome tace as because he 
made them small presents occasionally. They were 
simple country people, happy enough in their way, 
and contented with their station in life. One thing 
certainly would have made Robin’s father as happy 
as the day was long, as Robin had said, and that 
was the two shillings a week more which Robin had 
spoken of. 
of it invariably as if two shillmgs a week more 
would set everything in the world right that hap- 
pened to he wrong. 
that the burden of his grievance is not an uncom- 
mon one. Their home was exactly as Robin had 
described it—very small, very humble, and very 
pretty. Bluebell, a child of about eight years of 
age, was the prettiest and most engaging creature 
that Sassafras had ever seen, and deserved all the 
praises that Robin had bestowed upon her. She and 
Sassafras became great friends; and when the fond 
mother had sufficient confidence in Sassafras, she 
allowed him to take her blue-eyed darling for a 
ramble in the woods, He learned a great deal from 
these poor people, and was entirely happy in the 
society of his humble friends. The hours he spent 
with them were the brightest in his hoyhood’s life. 

Near to their cottage lived two friends of theirs 

—~an old woman and her son; he known as Colts. 
foot, she as Dame Endive. Proud, indeed, was this 
old woman of her son; and she had every reason 
to be. {for Coltsfoot was of a rare type: a grave and 
thoughtful man, too serious for his vears in the 
opinion of some, but earnest, whole-souled, and 
with fine susceptibilities. If Ragged Robin was 
learned in the life of the woods, and spoke of their 
inhabitants as one does of familiar companions, 
Coltsfoot was learned in the higher life of human 
creatures. He had studied deeply among them, 


where Your 


Nothing wrong, 


s0 as 





It was his only grievance, and he spoke | 


ILLU 


| third-term 


Perhaps it may be recognized | 


and was wiser than he who gains knowledge from | 


books. More than this: he did not learn by rote. 
The eves of his mind were open wherever he 
walked; he was just a man, with a tender heart. 
He was a poor schoolmaster, and he worked among 
the poor, and was regarded by them with respect 


and admiration; with affection also, for he had in! 


his studies gained some knowledge of medicine, 
and he administered to the sick without a fee, where 
to pay one would have been a hardship. Many 
and many a night did he sit by the bedside of a 
sick neighbor, and cheer body and seul by his 
kindly words and deeds, and when his task was 


of which are reflected the colors of a myriad | done, he put aside the offered reward with a gentle 


‘Pree 


SihRATED NEWSPAPER. 


hat 1 sa Nay wighbor: another time, 
When you are better able to afford it; well know- 
ing that that time would never come. His was the 
unclouded charity which springs from an unselfish, 
colnpassionate nature 

Tol 


1 ' 


ntinued 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


we CULLEN BRYANT, poet and edi- 

tor, was born at Cummington, Hampshire 
County, Mass., November 3d, 1794, and is, cons¢ 
quently, alittle over 50 years of age. HH 
garded when a boy as being exceedingly precocious, 
ind he began to write verses atten years olage. His 
earliest work of literary importance was * Thana 
* written at the age of nineteen. He passed 
two vears in William’s College, and then began to 
study law In 1815 he was admitted tothe Bar, and 


was re 


topesis,’ 


practiced at Jaintield and Great Barrington. In 
Is25 he removed to New York Citv and became 
editor of the New York Revier, which was soon 
after merged into the Uniled Staules Revie. In 


1826 he joined the force of the Krening Post, then 
published by Willian Coleman. When, a few years 
later, he ac qu red excinsive control of the news 
paper, he altered its policy from that of Federalism 
tu Democracy, advocating freedom of trade and 
combating partial or class legislation. He was as 
sociated with R. C. Sands and G.C.\ erplan k, in the 
editorship of an annual called the Va/isman, trom 
Is27 to 1830. In 1854 he made his first trip to 
Europe, and traveled extensively through France, 
Italy and Germany, becoming familiar with the 
Spanish, Italian, French and German languages. In 
1845 he made a second trip, and in 1849 another, 
this time extending his voyage into Egypt and Syria. 
Searcely a year has passed since that time that Mr. 
Bryant has not made a journey to some new locality. 
His last voyage to Europe was made in 185%, and 
few Americans have been received with marks of 
so high distinction by literary celebrities as he. 
In 1835 the old homestead at Cummington passed 
out of the fumily’s possession, and Mr. Bryant pur- 
chased, ten years later, a fine old place near 
Roslyn, Long Island. In 1865 he repurchased the 
Cummington property, enlarged, altered and greatly 
beautified it, 

Bryant is to poetry what Macaulay was to the re 
view. He is a precise, fresh, picturesque writer; 
and he has no ignoble views of human lite. He has 
been compared with Cowper, but his lines have a 
coolness and an inspiration to which Cowper never 
attained. His ‘* Planting of the Apple Tree,” for 
example, is too healthful in its tone to have been 
written by the English poet. He never rages like 
the waves in a storm, with Byron, and he seldom 
babbles like a brook in June, with Tennyson: but 
calm, natural and sensible, his rhythm is like the 
monotone of the placid lake leisurely lapping its 
shores. Compared with later American poets of 
repute, he suffers nothing. Harte has not vet writ- 
ten his Thanatopsis: Miller is only a_ brilliant 
beggar; and Whitman is but a phosphorescent tad- 
pole. And none of the men of his own day have 
passed Bryant. He divides the great honors with 
Longtellow, and no more striking comparison could 
than to say that while Longfellow was 
choosing to translate Dante, Bryant was purposing 
to translate Homer. 

Bryant has had great effect upon the polities of 
the thine. His edito ship ot the Ere weng Pi st has 
heen quiet, and in keeping with his personal charac 
ter. His paper has a narrow but strong influence. 
It reaches the most respectable classes in New 
York. Never really brilliant, it is always a good 
paper; and it has the honor of being the organ of 


be made 


ihe Free-Traders. Greeley never fought more per- 
sistently for Protection than Bryant has fought for 
freedom of trade with foreign countries. His style ot 
editoria! writing is precise. clear and sensible, very 


much lie his poetry; but his political views are 
those of a statesman rather than those of a poet. 
His article on the Third Term was the clearest and 
most sensible-of all the recent contributions to the 
hterature. His work is not yet done, 
An abstemious liver, he, at eighty, walks six miles 
to business every day, and writes as much as any ot 
his juniors. May he make his cycle of years at 
least acentury. 


INTIMIDATION IN 
LOUISIANA. 
N the latter part of October Lieutenant Hodgson, 


MILITARY 


the highest grat atio it the out-door sports arrange’! 
by his distinguished host Partri« shooting and stag 
hunting are pasties with which the Prince is th 


roughly familiar, and it is said he expressed a boy 


e 
delight in participating in them on the Duke's vast 


estat He was in Franc he is in England, populir 
with all classes, because he appeared among the people 
is OMe Of their own condition 

Civin Wak IN SPAIN Prisoners taken by the Carlists 
have the same rations as their captors, and appear to be 
treated with much leniency While our engraving re 
presents them carrying water under a Carlist escort, it 
W ve observed that the latter not unfrequently share 
vith t garettes annd cigar he Carlisis 

s ip’? in the tricks of war, and if 
Quaker ! 1, a fearful waste of Republicar 
powder ter isioned by the exhibition of caps and 
“ on the 1 f poles thrust above the ramparts, or 
] hed i t from pla of security 

SKETCH IN N ES 4 street or highway scene in 
Italy resembles that of any city plus the pictur 

nt} duced the varied attire and eccents de 
portment of the acter 1 showman’s party, with 
tt little puppets worked by a string attached to the 
ley, to the inee { worn-out instruments, attracts 
muct tention, and perhaps as much mouey, 43 @ 

performing bear does in New York 


AN AvTUMN Tour 


IN SwiTZERLAND.——The private baths 


at Lenkerbad must be very enjoyable institutions. cor 
ering the length of time visitors remain in them, and 

the privileg that are permitted Drinking tea or co! 

fee, smoking, playing chess, reading, debating, reciting, 
nging, and whatever travelers desire in the way of 


comfort or pleasure, are to be seen at almost any hour 


NEWS OF TIE WEEK, 
DomESsTIC. 

Over 100,000 acres of land between the Cottonwood 
and Little Arkansas Rivers have been purchased for a 
colony of 2,000 Mennonites from Russia Vermont 
proposes removing its capital from Montpelier... .Nev 
Orleans protests to the President against the retention o 
Federal troops in Louisiana Large forest fires raged 
through Connecticut and New Hampshire Generals 
Sherman and Sheridan submitted their annual reports. 

Prof. 0. C. Marsh, the paleontologist, is exploring 
the Blue Region, near Spotted Tail Agency Mr. Tilton’s 
uit against Mr. Beecher was called on the 9th in the 
Brooklyn City Court, and the 18th set for bearing argu 
ment The Legislature of Arkansas met in Little Rock, 
November 10th Francis Moulton pleaded not guilty 
to the Edna Dean Proctor indictment for libel 
several car-loads of clothes and provisions were sent from 
Cleveland, O., to the Nebraska sufferers....A great 
billiard tournament was held in New York last week 





FOREIGN. 


THE Formosa difficulty has been settled....Two Re 
publicans and one Bonapartist were elected to the French 
Assembly... Scarlet fever is spreading fearfully in East 
London The Berlin African Society will send another 
expedition into Central Africa German arch#ologists 
are excavating at Olympia, under the serutiny of the 
Greek Government... .It has been decided to surmount 
the Vendome Column with Napoleon L, 
opied after the original Lord Mayor’s Day was cel 
brated in London, November 9th, in the usual manner 

In the election for the Italian Chamber of Ic puties 
all the members of the Ministry were re-clected 
Prussia’s first attempt to force the election of priests 
by congregations failed Peru has liberated all its 
political prisoners Conciliatory negotiations were be 
gun between the Ameer ot Afghanistan and his revolu 
tionary son....The German coinage law was extended 
to Alsace-et-Lorraine A reward of $10,000 was 
oflered for the recovery of the Murillo painting stolen 
from Seville Rigid measures against contraband 
traflic were ordered by the Havtien Government Don 
entered France .Captain 
i journey along the military 


i statue of 


Carlos s said to have 
General Concha has made 


lines of Cuba, 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


FE. L. Davenport was in Brooklyn last week 


‘Tue Brack Crook *’ will soon be put on the stage of 


the Grand Opera House, New York 


of the Seventh United States Cavalry, with Mar- , 


shal Selye and a military force, arrested Dr. 
Sholars, Dr. Richardson, J. (:. Huey and other prom- 
inent citizens of Lincoln and Claiborne Parishes, La., 


in order to intimidate white voters from visiting the , 


The prisoners were handcuffed, 


polling-stations, i 
Warrants were issued 


and otherwise maltreated. 


for the arrest of the Lieutenant and Marshal, and | 


on their apprehension they were taken before 
Judge Trimble, who fined and sentenced them to 
imprisonment. He subsequently annulled his order, 
and they both went free. 


— ee 


‘‘SHUFFLE-BOARD” IN 
MID-OCEAN. 


NE of the chief amusements on shipboard dur- 
( ing an ocean voyage is the game of shuffle- 
board. It is arranged In a manner somewhat 
different from the saloon, or land, game. For a 
small consideration a seaman will mark the plan 


PLAYING 


ou the deck, when the officer of the deck gives a | 


thorough explanation of the game—its rules, fouls 
and best points. Sides are chosen, and, for a small 
pool—a bottle of wine, a box of gloves, cigars or 
handkerchiefs—the passengers begin. After a few 
lessons. ladies are enabled to play with much pre- 
cision, and they find in it a very exciting pastime. 
The pieces are of wood instead of iron, as on a 
regular shuffle-board table, and instead of sliding 
the pieces by hand, they are propelled by a sort of 
wooden shovel. When one or more pieces are 
lodged in squares, the game is to force one or both 
bevond the marks, insuch a manner as to leave the 
player's piece within. It not unfrequently happens 
that when an opportunity is presented for a capital 
shot, a sudden lurch of the vessel throws both 
pieces and players to the rail. The game has then 
to be played overagain. Our sketch was made on 
board the S‘a/e of Georgi 1, of the State line of 
steamships. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

rhe Vigo River in Spain if 

s huts, which, 

creat 

rited in tl 


Tak First Havr or Fisn 
dotted here and there with rude 
at the 

‘tivity There a 

ketch that is fresh, natural 


1 phase of Spanish lite the 


ishermetr 


first haul of the season, are scenes of 


domesticity. exhil 
ind perhaps unusual, and as 
scene 1s full of interest 

Tuk Privce or WaLbs IN FRANCE During bis visit to 


} 
the Duke of Rochefoucauld- B 


saccla, the Prince recelved | 


Joun Brovenam’s last drama, * The Lily of France 


will soon be produced in New York 


Miss Cnaruorre CusumMan received $11,000 for her 


farewell engagement in Booth’s Theatre. 


Hexn Streart, an Anglo-French actor, has reached 
New York ippear in an adaptation of a Freuch 
play at Booth’s 

Miss Linpa Dirtz, formerly of Mr. Daly's 
now acting with Mr. Sothern in ** Our American Cousin 
at the Haymarket, in London 


ind Ww 


company 3 


Mr. SrTeruen Fiskk, the clever editor of the Hornet, has 
opened the St. James Theatre, London, with a comedy 
bouffe entitled «The Black Prince,” which is meeting 
With great success, 

Miss Rosk Montacer, the famous English ballad 
singer, 18 engaged to appear at Covent Garden Theatre at 
Christmas. She was formerly attached to Mr, Howard 
Paul's entertainment troupe. 


Seven members of the clergy of Philadelphia refused, 
recently, to bury the remains of J, F, Constans, because 
he was an actor. Rev. Samuel Durbarrow furnished the 

Litthe Church Around the Corner ”’ for the occasion 

Tuk Emily Soldene English Opera Bouffe Company 
now performing at the Lyceum Theatre, has scored 
triumph Nightly large and appreciative 
audiences applaud the delicious manner in which the 
Olfenbachian music is rendered, ‘Genevieve de Bra- 
bante’’ was a great suceess, but it bids fair to be rivaled 
by **La Fille de Madame Angot,’? now cn the boards 


a decided 


Miss CLaRa Morris has been distinguishing herself 
legitimately at the Union Square, in Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of the + Hune wherein she has enacted the 
heroine Ju/ta, to the eminent satisfaction of her m iny 
former friends, and of a throng of new ones, who have 
but just learned by this admirable impersonation the 
powers of this most admirable and excellent actress, 


hback,”’ 


Macair Mircneiy bas a play in her repertory called 

Lorle.”’ It originally terminated in a death-scene 
Recently the piece has been re-written, another act lx 
ing added in which the former is explained to have been 
idream, When the death-scene ended one night last 
week in Syracuse, almost the entire audience arose and 
began to move towards the door, Nearly half the au 
dience had passed out when the manager appeared and 
assured them that the entertainment was not yet over. 


TuERE seems to be but the same old story to reiterate 
about the Park Theatre, which is to chronicle the cou 
tinued success of the “Gilded Age,” which has been 
carried to its present success mainly by the efforts of 
Mr. John T. Raymond. K is said that this character 
} ) great a success that the author of the piece 
has concluded to give so much greater prominence to 
the part of Colonel Sellers as will, in fact, entitle thar 
speculative gentleman to give bis own nawe bereafies 
to the drama 


s been s< 
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Unors Sax—" I’ve knocked that fellow higher than a kite; and before I'm through, Pil clean out the whole of this hot-bed of mushroom growth.” 
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side of the fenecy—“ Look at him—he is frightfully mad ; and if we don’t keep out of the way of that elephant, we are liable any moment to Le crushed 0 
the path ; we shall soon be there.” 
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WORK. | the way. They followed him, like sheep. There } 
Was magnetism in the man. He would make you 
eee gales keep tl ids from raining buy a thing if you did not want it. That you did 
KI Work lulls the sad heat complaining net want it did not matter to him; he had it to 
hrough the task and the toil 1 the yearning ac! ell. To sell it was his business; and in his busi 
Yet Daty grows dear for her own grave s ness he, as a representative man, beat the world. 
And muscles are stronger for 8 Mr. Hart and Margaret walked through the shop, 
ane ini acces - hia ibkiin Te damn the shelves of which groaned beneath the weight 
; ae cir aS se eaiona lie cuir of ready-made clothes, up a flight of stairs to the 
<a ee See | first floor. There were four comfortable rooms on 
fg ete sisal ——) the floor, comfortably furnished. The shopkeeper 
For th nger of ¢ ywhere : hahaha 2 Tr . ] > 
Walls tke anne ake Haw Lista PE reveled in his description of the rooms; to have 
. heard him you would have believed the house was 
Tr ht : , a palace. *‘ Look at the view,” said he; * look at | 
p " vw its b s staining n 
Phe rose has cate the furniture; look at the couch sit on it, it won't 
Thr : ° ‘ hurt you; real horsehair. Now just oblige me, 
t t tr t in the t 3 ° , 
\ age Ra gr , Aho and sit in this armchair—only to oblige me. What 
il e band | t ta ‘ { it . 
“tron ules keep tl paca OT do you think of it? Is it easy, is it comfortable ’ 
, ' - Look at the pictures, look at the piano—run your 
lingers over it; look at the carpet. Here! sound 
the walls (as though there was music in them 
look at the loftiness (as though there was magic 
Av Ti in the ceiling) ; look at the ornaments; look at 
Sj .* . the fireplace.’’ And all the while he was — 
oO f ] > YS rer |: |; y upon the excellences of the apartment he was wash- 
“ Ign O t 1 Ollvel agon aa his hands with invisible soap, and his face was 
BY beaming with geniality. Such capital hands as he 
; : L it a bargain never betray anxiety. 
B. L. FARJEON, * They are really very comfortable,”’ said Mr. 
Author of “Grif Blade o°- Gras Jessie Trim pear apart, to Margaret; ‘‘ what do you say to 
~ ee Cre ‘If you are satisfied, [ am," she replied, list- 
lessly. She could not be roused to take interest 
PAR ‘1 rHE SECOND. in anything. 
’ * ] am afraid he is a Jew,” said Mr. Hunter, in a 
PHis END or THE WorLD, | confidential whisper. 
; The shopkeeper heard the remark, and he | 
VI. | smiled—a superior smile. ‘‘ Don't be atraid,’’ he 


MR. LEWIS NATHAN INTRODUCES HIMSELF, 


* you do not know that Gerald Hunter and Mr. 
Hart are one and the same person, | have been 
very unskillful in my narration. As there will 
presently come another Gerald into the scene, 

our dear old triend must henceforward bear only his 

surname, | 

A few words are necessary to fill up a gap in our 
story. Directly Mr. Hunter and Margaret arrived 
home, he sought out William Smith's mother, and 
executed his friend's commission. This done, to the 
extravagant delight of the old woman (you may be 
sure that Mr. Hunter was not sparing in his praises 
of William Smith), Mr. Hunter and Margaret set off 
for Devonshire. He had confided his darling Lucy 
to the care of friends, so called, who had promised | 
to look after her as a daughter. When her father 
was announced, the gentle girl ran into his arms, 
sobbing, and begged lim never again to leave her. 
He then discovered that she had for the last two or 
three years led an unhappy life in the house, and 
that she was nothing less than a dependent there. 
He chid her gently for allowing him to remain in 
ignorance of the true state of affairs, and he re- 
leased her at once from her bondage. 

** We will never be parted again, my darling,” 
said, with fond caresses ; 
you now.” 

She clung to him affectionately. They were proud 
of each other, this old man and his daughter. She 
dried her tears, and looked into his face with a 
smile on her lips. 

‘** That’s right, my darling,” he said; ‘ be brave! 
be brave !”’ 

She shook her head seriously. 

* Ah, but I'm not brave,’’ she replied; ‘not a 
bit—not a little tiny bit. That is why I am so glad 
you have come home to take care of me.” 

He confided her to the charge of Margaret, telling 
her that Lucy was his pride, his heart, the flower of 
his life. Before they were in each other's com- 
pany an hour, these two girls—for Margaret, 
although a woman in sorrow, was but a girl in 
years—were like sisters. Mr. Hunter's face was 
radiant as he saw them sitting together and ob- 
served their affectionate demeanor. Their natures, 
however, were different. Margaret, as you have 
seen in her happier days, was sparkling, vivacious, 
restless. Lucy was timid, yielding, more passive. 
The passions that agitated Margaret's breast were 
at once seen on the surface, in all their strength; 
those by which Lucy was moved were unrevealed 
—except to the eyes of love, in her quieter aspect, ’ 
whether of joy or sorrow. These two girls fell 
immediately into their natural positions. Margaret 
assumed the office of protector, and Lucy, to whom 
dependence was a pleasure, accepted with much | 
gratetulness the shield which her new friend threw 
hetore her. Each, in her turn, thanked Mr. Hunter | 
for giving her such a friend. 

They had lodgings in the heart of Plymouth. | 
Margaret and Mr. Hunter, setting out in quest of 
them, saw in a shop-window the announcement that 
rooms were to be let in that house. The shop 
was a clothes-shop of not the best kind, and at the 
door stood a man of Jewish aspect, who seemed at- 
tracted by Margaret's face. 

“Did you notice how that man stared at you, 
Margaret?’ asked Mr. Hunter. 

‘* No,”’ was the reply, in an indifferent tone. 

She turned, and saw the man still staring at her. 
He was loosely and somewhat slovenly dressed, but 
his eye was so wonderfully sparkling, and his hand- 
some face (although he was fitty years of age) wore | 
such a cheerful and almost philanthropic expression, | 
that the chances were if your eyes rested once upon 
him you would turn again to look. 

The man came forward. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, in a slightly gut- 
tural tone, ‘* but are you strangers in Plymouth 7” 

He did not look at Mr. Hunter. : | 

‘* We are strangers,”’ replied Mr. Hunter. } 

‘1 thought so—I thought so. Can I do anything 
for you?” | 

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Hunter; “ we don't 
want any clothes.” 

‘Ah, that’s a pity; I could have served you 
cheap. But I didn’t mean in that way, though I’m 
always ready for business—always ready. | know 
a customer when I see one. I’m an old resident 
here, and there is something you might want to 
know.” 

“* We are looking for lodgings.” 

The shopkeeper replied, eagerly, “ I’ve the very 
thing you want, the very thing. Two rooms of 
four—made for you—made for you.” 

“You sell all your things ready-made !"’ observed | 
Mr. Hunter, with a humorous look. 

“Yes, yes,”’ said the shopkeeper, with a ready | 


he | 
** your father will protect | 


| 


said, good-humoredly, showing a tine set of white | 


’ 


teeth. ‘I sha’n’t bite you. 
“Mr. Hunter was remorseful; he was afraid he 
had hurt the man’s feelings. 
I beg your pardon,’’ he said, flushing up. 
‘For what 7’ asked the shopkeeper. 
saying you were afraid I was a Jew? 
sir, 1 am a Jew, and I’m proud of it—proud of it.” 


‘“ Por 


And then he made this singular statement: “ IfT | 


hadn't been a Jew, I shouldn't have spoken to this 
young lady.”’ 

‘*Indeed !"’ exclaimed Mr. 
which invited an explanation, 

* You wouldn't take me for a Jew from my ap- 
pearance,’’ continued the shopkeeper, thus giving 
utterance to a strange hallucination indulged in by 
many of the race, for the speaker's Jewish cast of 
features was unmistakable ; ‘ but perhaps my 
name over the shop-door was enough for you?” 

** No,” said Mr. Hunter; ‘I did not observe your 
name.” 

‘The letters are big enough anyway : every man 
and woman in Plymouth knows Lewis Nathan.”’ 


Hunter, in a tone 


Margaret looked up with a sudden exclamation | 


of surprise, and 
Nathan. 

‘*What name did you say?’ she asked, with a 
strange fluttering at her breast. 

‘Lewis Nathan, my dear,’’ he replied, in an 
earnest, fatherly tone; and then, more earnestly 
still, ** Have you heard it betore, my dear?” 

She did not reply to him, but drew Mr. Hunter 
aside, and whispered a few words to him in an 
agitated manner. 

‘*We will take the rooms,’’ said Mr. Hunter to 
Mr. Nathan, ‘if the terms are suitable; we are 
bound to consider them, for we are not rich. We 


advanced a step towards Mr. 


have only been in England a few days, and we do | 
so we cannot | 


not know how long we may stop; 
take them for any definite time.”’ 

‘The terms will suit you; I'll make them suit 
you,’ said Mr. Nathan, with a strange oblivious- 
ness of self-interest. ‘ You can take possession at 
once—you and your daughter.” 

‘This lady is not my daughter; I have a daughter 
who will live with us; I will bring her here to-day.” 

** And is that all—only three ?” 

“Only three of us. You seem disappointed that 
there are no more.” 

“T thought—I thought,’ said Mr. Nathan, hesi- 
tating, ‘‘ that this young lady had a mother.” 

‘She is dead, poor soul,’’ murmured Margaret, 
with tears. 

Mr. Nathan turned aside, trembling somewhat, 
and when he addressed them again his voice was 
softer and his eyes were dim. 

** Dont think me impertinent, my dear,” he said, 
drawing closer to Margaret, ‘‘ but was your mother 
—God rest her soul !—ever in Plymouth?” 

‘*She lived here for a long time.’ 

‘*T have lived here all my life; T thought I re- 


cognized your face, though you are taller, but not | 


prettier, my dear, not prettier. Did she—forgive 
me if l’m wrong—did she have anything to do with 
the stage ?”’ 


**She was an actress, sir, and I have often heard | 


” 


her mention your name. 

“Kindly, my dear?” 

‘ Always kindly, always.” 

Mr. Nathan sat down, and hid his face in his 
hands. Margaret approached him, and placed her 
hand on his shoulder; he looked up with tears in 
his eyes. 

** And you're her daughter,” he said, taking her 
hand and kissing it. She was a good creature— 
God rest her soul! What is your name?” 

‘* You must call me Margaret.” 

“So I will, my dear, so I will. Why, it’s hke 
old times come again, my dear. What a piece 
of luck it is that you passed my shop! I'm as 
pieased as if I'd done a fine day’s business.” 


* ie * 1 * * 


It was in this way that Margaret came to the | 


house of her mother’s Jewish lover; and there they 
lived together, she and Lucy, and Lucy's father, for 


many weeks before the day on which Mr. Hunter | 


discovered where the sign of The Silver Flagon 
was hung, and in which he met with the old friends 
of his youth. Those weeks were full of anxieties. 
Margaret was still very despondent; his daughter 
Lucy was growing thin and pale, and his own funds 
were running short. The prospect was nota cheer- 
ful one. Mr. Lewis Nathan was so good a friend, 
and had, from the force ot his own genuineness and 
honesty of character, so found his way to their 
hearts, that Mr. Hunter confided in him his money 
troubles. 
without interest, be it remarked. 

‘*No,” said Mr. Hunter, ‘‘ lam able to earnit—or 


smile, rubbing his hands slowly over one another, | should be.” 


as though he were washing them with invisible | 


soap; ‘ all ready-made, all ready-made.”’ 

What most attracted you towards this man were 
his eyes. They fairly sparkled with humor and 
geniality. But jor their remarkable brightness 
Mr. Hunter would have passed on, had he been 
allowed to do so; but for the matter of that, the 
shopkeeper might have stood in his way, being, as 


are all of his race, singularly tenacious in the nego- | 


tiation of a bargain. And here there was a bargain 
in question: these strangers wanted lodgings, he 
had lodgings to let. To hesitate with such a man 
is to be lost. Mr. Hunter hesitated. 

“Come in and see them,”’ said the shopkeeper ; 
and did not wait for acquiescence in words, but led 


‘In what way ?”’ asked Mr. Nathan. 

“*T am an actor,” replied Mr. Hunter ; and there- 
upon, to Mr. Nathan's great delight, related to him 
| the history of Hart’s Star Dramatic Company. 
| ‘* [know the proprietor of the theatre here,’’ then 
aaid Mr. Nathan; “I lend him costumes often. 
Margaret’s mother played on his stage. I'll get an 
| engagement for you.”’ 
| He was as good as his word, and once more Mr. 
| Hunter was on the boards, playing old men this 
' time ; while Mr. Nathan sat in front, and led the 
| applause. He played under an assumed name, and 
| kept it as long as he could from Margaret and 
| Lucy. One night he found them both waiting for 
| him outside the theatre. Mr. Nathan was with him, 





My dear } 


Mr. Nathan offered to lend him money— | 


| to-morrow. 
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‘I’ve a good mind never to forgive you,” said 
Margaret to Mr. Nathan. 

Mr. Nathan would have meekly borne the blame, 
but that Mr. Hunter told Margaret the real state of 
affairs. ‘*My purse was almost empty, Margaret, 
and Mr. Nathan wanted to fill it. But I couldn't 
accept his money while I was able to work. And 
really the engagement is not a bad one, and I am 
already a great favorite with the audience and the 
company.” 

‘| should think you 
could he lp loving yous d 

** Nay, nay, my dear cluld— 

She interrupted him impetuously : ‘IT mean it! I 
mean it! You are always doing noble things, 
always! Do you think Lshall ever forget how you 
risked your own life to save that of my darling 
Philip's? In vain, alas! in vain. And before that 
too! Did you not save him from being stung to 
death? Butif you are strong enough to work, how 
much stronger aml’ 1 will go on the stage again, 
and earn money torus. I will! 1 will!’ 

He would scarcely listen to the proposition; but 
she was so determined, that he could only pacity 


were !"’ she cried; ‘‘ who 
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her by promising her that if they could not find | 


Philip's father before the end of three months, she 
should be allowed to have her way. When the con 
test was over, she went to Mr. Nathan, and took his 
face between her pretty hands and kissed him. 

‘*T don’t wonder my poor dear mother was fond 
of you,’’she said. ** And now tell me why you have 
never married.” 

never saw any one but your mother that 
I cared for, my dear,” replied Mr. Nathan; ‘she 


| would have married me if | had turned Christian.”’ 


‘*And you would have married her if she had 
turned Jewess?”’ 

‘* Yes, it is so.”’ 

‘*You are as gooda man as any Christian !’ 
Margaret. 

‘*T hope so, my dear,’ said Lewis Nathan, with 
outward meekness; believing in his heart, I have 
no doubt, that he was much better. But that’s none 
of our business. 

And here I must say some special words, Very 
few, if any one, of my readers would have supposed 
that Mr. Nathan was a Jew, if the fact had not been 
disclosed to them im the preceding lines, They 
would not have supposed so, simply beewause he 
speaks in fairly good English, and bheeause it has 
hitherto been the invariable rule in English fiction 
to represent a Jew asspeaking a kind of outrageous 


cried 


of writers who are either prejudiced or not well 
informed upon the matter. It 1s time the fallacy was 
exploded. An English Jew speaks as good English 
as an English Christian does. The ‘‘ S’help me's!’ 
and the ** Ma tears!"’ and the ‘ Vell! vell! vell’s!"’ 
which in English fiction and on the English stage are 
set down as indispensable in the portrayal of an 
English Jew, are ridiculous, and to a certain extent 
mischievous, perversions of fact. They do not belong 
to the very lowest class of English Jews, who, asa 
rule, speak their language much more correctly 
than English costermongers. The English complain, 
with justice, that they are never properly repre- 





jargon, which has its source only in the imagination | 


sented upon the French stage; the English Jews | 


may, with equal justice and equal truth, assert that 


caricature than the representation of the typical 
Englishman in a French theatre. 

Now, our Mr. Lewis Nathan spoke exceedingly 
good English, and in this fiction, at all events, he 
wil! be faithfully represented. 


VII. 


MAKGARET TAKES THE HELM. 


and Margaret were sitting, and blurted out the 
news most interesting to Margaret. He had found 
The Silver Flagon; he had been to the house, and 
had seen Philip's father, without, however, saying 
a word of Philip or Margaret. 

‘* That can be done to-morrow or the next day,’ 
he said; ‘it is a matter that requires delicate 
handling.” 

Margaret sat with white face and dilating eyes, 
and listened to him in silence. Lucy turned a be- 
seeching face towards her. 


’ 


| their position in English fiction is a much more gross | 


\ R. HUNTER rushed into the room where Lucy | 


“*T think,’’ said Margaret, slowly, ‘‘ that we will | 


wait a little while before we go to him.’ 

‘*No, no!’ exclaimed Mr. Hunter; ‘‘ we will go 
My child, itis for your good. Delays 
Ah, [ know well how dangerous 


are dangerous. 
tender look at his 


they are!” This with a 
daughter. ‘ 
‘*We don't know how he will receive us,’ per- 


| sisted Margaret. 


‘In what other way can he receive you, my 
dear child, than with open arms?’ 

“Stil,” said Margaret, firmly, ‘1 think we will 
wait for a little while. You will not turn me away, 
will you?” 

“Child! child! 1 
daughters ?”’ 

** And I love you,” she said, softly, *‘ and I cannot 
bear the idea of separation.”’ She opened her arms 
to Lucy, who threw hers around her friend's neck, 
and rested her head on Margaret’s shoulder. 

“TH not allow it! I'll not ailow it!’ cried Mr. 
Hunter, pacing the room with agitated steps. 
** Duty—duty before all!” 

“No,” responded Margaret; ‘‘ love—love before 
all! Lucy, go away ; I must speak to this obsti- 
nate, hardhearted father alone.” 

** Ah, no,”’ murmured Lucey, taking shelter now 


love you. Have I not two 


lin her father’s arms, who folded her to his heart, 


and held her there, and kissed her sad face many 


| times; ‘* 1] have no hardhearted father.’’ 


“Go out! go out!’ exclaimed Margaret, impet- 
uously. ‘‘ Ill not have two to one against me.” 

She pushed Lucy out of the room with aflection- 
ate force, kissing her first very, very tenderly. 
Then she began to cry, not quietly, but stormily ; 
Mr. Hunter was no less agitated than she, but he 
suppressed his emotion, and observed her in si 
lence. 

** Now,’ she said, when she was sufficiently calm, 
‘‘T am better, and can talk to you.” ; 
“What is the meaning of this?” 
Hunter, in a tone so low that he might have been 

speaking to himself. 


questioned Mr. | 


‘* Dear friend,” she said, drawing him to a seat | 


by her side, and holding his hand in hers, ** let me 


have my willful way; I have a reason for it; a 
i | 


strong reason. 

** Yes, yes,”’ he muttered, somewhat impatiently ; 
‘(a woman's reason.” 

“ A woman's reason, if you like,’’ she said, hu- 
moring him; at another time she would have fired 
up, and have given him a Roland for his Oliver. 
** But, apart from that, [love Lucy, and cannot you 
see that Lucy loves me?” 

“I know, I know,” he replied; ‘‘ but I cannot 
lose sight of your welfare. I can place you at once 
in comfort; a plain duty is before me.” 

‘*Do you remember how my darling Philip, with 


’ 





his dying breath, asked you to be a father to me? | 


And do you want now to drive me from you?” 

‘“‘I do remember. I do not want to drive you 
from me. Bat our dear Philip, with his dying 
breath, bade me take you to his father. That was 
his charge to me, and | shall obey it.” 


And you sia/] obey it—by-and-by; not now; 
not now!" 

At once —without delay! I paltered with my 
own happiness by delaying ; [ will not palter wit 
yours in the same way.” 


He spoke in a tone so firm and decided, that she 
was driven almost to despair. 


*Olstinate, obstinate!’ she murmured; ‘ hard 
and unkind!” 

Margaret, Margaret!"* he cried; ‘‘do you want 
to break my heart?” 

*No,” she replied, with sudden vehemence ; the 
words seemed to come from her without any will of 
her own; ‘| want to save it trom breaking !” 

Terror and doubt were expressed in his face. 


Speak plainly,’ he said, breathing quickly ; 
‘it is about Luev.”’ 
* It is about her. 


‘“* Her happine es."* 


What is your dearest wish?’ 


** Drive me from her, and I'll not answer for the 
consequences, Oh, this is no piece of cunning on 
my part, so that I may have my own way! It is the 
truth; do you not see that she is growing paler 


and thinner every day ?” 
have seen it. | have tried to believe it was a 

trick played upon me by my fears: but I see now 
that it is as you say It must be the continement 
in this narrow street, in this close town re 

“It is not the continement,”” interrupted Mar 
garet; ‘‘ Luey would thrive in a cage if her heart 
were not disturbed. <A sorrow is wearing 
her away—a sorrow that she keeps to herself, and 
Which only one person in the world has the power 
to wean from her, No, that person is not you—it 
is 1], Margaret! She has not told me yet—but as if 
I needed telling ! 


secret 


I want to know but one thing 
the name of the man!” 

“The name of the man!"’ echoed Mr. Hunter, 
in a bewildered tone. ‘ In heaven's name, what 
man?" 

‘*The man she leves, and 
believe that he loves her.” 

* You know all this!”’ 

** By instinct only—a fine teacher; better than 
reason.’ (He had not heart to play with her 
words, or he would have said, ‘* None but a woman 
can utter them ;’? but this new grief was too deep 
for light thought.) ‘* She is a woman, and wants a 
woman's heart to rest upon in this crisis. She has 
no mother or sister, Dear friend, that I love with 
all my strength! that I honor with all my soul! let 
me be sister and mother to your Lucy ! You cannot 
deny me this! It may be in my power to repay 
you, in some small way, for your fatherly care of 
me, for your love and devotion to my darling Philip, 
and you will not rob me of the opportunity. It | 
can bring back the smile to your Lucy’s lips, the 
roses to her cheek—if I can bring joy to her heart 
I shall again taste happiness which I thought I had 
lost for ever!” 

If his stake had been smaller in this matter, he 
could not have resisted her pleading ; as it was, 
he yielded without another word of remonstrance. 
He was so broken down by this disclosure that she 
was compelled to beg of him to hide his sorrow 
from Lucy’s eves. 

‘She must not know or suspect that we have 
been speaking of her,’ said Margaret; ** this sen 
sitive flower that we both love so dearly must be 
dealt with very tenderly—and wisely, too, and enn 
ningly, if needs be.” 

His words in the conversation that followed 
showed that he had lost faith in himself, and that 
he placed his hope solely in this affectionate 
woman, to whom sorrow had come so early. Up 
to this point he had not told her of the strange 
meeting with his boy-friend, Richard Weston, and 
presently, when he was more composed, he related 
the incident to her. 

**We are to go to his house to-morrow,” he said, 
“Lucy and I.” 

* And | go with you, of course.”’ said Margaret. 
“*T shall contrive to make myself welcome. Tell 
me. When you took Lucy away from the house ot 
the persons with whom she lived for so many 
years, did you let them know your present ad 
dress ?”’ 

**No; Twas anxious to sever all possible con- 
nection in the future with such false friends.” 

‘“*Then,’’ said Margaret, with a wise look, ‘* how 
could he (Lucy's He, | mean) come to see her, 
when you as good as hid her from him? There is 
hope—there is hope—I see hope already! She 
kissed him blithely. ‘* Another thing—about my 
self this time. Mr.Weston’s son is named Gerald ! 
Does not that strike you as strange ?” 

“It was a mark of affectionate remembrance ot 
an old friend, my dear.”’ 

‘‘] know that; but strange in another way. 
Have you forgotten the packet which my darling 
Philip confided to your care? ‘The property ot 
Gerald, and to be opened only by him. What it 
your Mr. Weston's Gerald should be Philip’s Gerald 
t isn'tso very unlikely. Mr.Weston’s house is not 
very far from The Silver Flagon, and my Philip was 
the equal of any man. This Gerald must be nearly 
Philip's age—a little younger, perhaps. And my 
poor darling went to college. Do you not see’ 
Do you not see?” 

She spoke very excitedly, and Mr. Hunter gazed 
at her in admiration. 

“There is reason in what you say, Margaret 
These broken links may form a chain.” 

‘*So now all is settled,”’ she said, “and Iam to 
have my own way in everything ?” 

‘*Yes, my dear,” he replied ; *‘ you are more fit 
to take the helm than J. [am breaking down fast 
—lI feel it.” 

“Lucy! Luey!” cried Margaret, going to the 
docr. ‘ Here is our father threatening to become 
melancholy. Come and help me to cheer him up. 
Ah, I know what we'll do. First we'll have a kiss 
all round, and then I'll ask Mr. Nathan to take us 
out for a drive. He'll do it.) She held up het 
little finger. ‘1 can twist him round this, my dear.’ 


who has led her to 


(To be continued.) 


KEEPING FAITH, 
(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER II.—(CONTINUED), 


JT ADY STUKELY and Lady Catherine were 
gone with the first breath of Spring to Tun 
_j bridge Wells to try what the waters woul: 
do to retrieve the desolation of disease, a- 
people had recourse then to mineral wells for all 
trivial and all fatal complaints of the most widely 
varied type—vapors, consumption, gout, atrophy 
crediting the waters with miraculous power which 
only an angel troubling them could have conferred. 
Tunbridge Wells out of season was as good a lo- 
cality as another for the celebration of a marriage, 
which, even without regard to its history, was to 
be consummated quietly and speedily in the tem- 
porary reaction of fashion from the splendid coach- 
and-six, twelve best men and twelve best maids, 
troops of fiends and heaps of livery of the Grandi 
sonian era. But Tunbridge Wells in Spring-—hefore 
| primroses were thick as daisies on every grasss 
| bank, blue-bells gemming each dingle. cuckoo- 
| calling in the Penshurst and the Erridge woods— 
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was another place from Tunbridge in the boun'y 
of Autumn. It was bare as its hop-poles, and bleak 
as its common, 

Yet marriage was never so abridged of joyous 
honor and festivity, or even so clogged with draw 
backs, the scene of it was never so ungenial, as to 
prevent its being the one marriage in the world to 


its own particular bride. Let it be ever so shorn 
ard spoil l, it will serve to oecupy and interest her 
in its details for days and weeks beforehand. This 
pecultarly feminine fascinaiion was a boon to Lady 
Catherine, above all at the date when Lord Robert 


announced himself as near as Dover, where he was 
to sleep and recruit from a stormy voyage, pur- 
posing to post to Tunbridge Wells so as to reach it 
two days before the wedding-day, and one day be- 
fore their Graces of Salop, and sundry Lords and 
Ladies Luttrel, traveling in their family coach, ar- 
rived for the same happy event. 

Lady Catherine was fain to tax to the uttermost 
her slight strength, with the arrangement of pelisses 
and morning-gowns, wraps, mails, the procuring of 
the special license, the reading of the marriage 
setticment, the bridal chariot, the hotels where it 
was to stop, the accommodation for Sally Judd 

how Lady Catherine clung to Sally) and Lord 
Robert's man in the rumble, the letters which were 
to be written to Lady Stukely from shipboard, and 
in the moment of landing in a foreign city—all to 
escape the thought of the imminent meeting which 
had been imagined in every way except the one 
way in which it came about, and longed for till the 
longing died out in sick reluetance. 

By a species of instinct and unspoken sense of 
fitness, such as belongs to a sensitive temperament, 
lady Catherine had dressed herself for the occa- 
sion In a costume as far removed as possible from 
that of the soft white crape and shiniig white satin 
hat with its nodding feather in which she had 
danced before Lord Robert at his first ball. 
cold Spring winds and her feeble health, together 
with the hour just after noon, afforded excuse for 
the poor young woman’s shrouding her defects in 
what was then called a great-coat of dark bottle- 
green cloth, trimmed with black fur, to which be- 
longed a plaited trill tied by a neckerchief up to 
her ears, and a round cap drawn down to her nose. 
In this guise Lady Catherine looked like a living 
mummy when she rose cold and trembling at tle 
sound of carriage-wheels dashing up and stopping 
at the door. 


| spirited young man, who had kept his word at all | consequences in the case of a heavy eberls 


The | 


Lady Catherine had proffered an irre- | 


sistible request to her grandmother that the inter- | 


view with her bridegroom should be private. Thus 
alone and unsupported—not hurrying with flying 
feet and panting breath, but standing nailed to the 


floor of the artificial, flimsy, lodging-house drawing- | 


room, Lady Catherine heard again with sharpened, 
strained sense, after all that had come and gone, 
his voice with its mellowness roughened by anxiety 
and eagerness, his step spurning the space be- 
tween them, resounding and drawing nearer, till 
he burst into the room—a man in the first flush of 
manhood, radiant with strength, power, grace, 
warin passion, all the more radiant, as it seemed, 
for the glow of agitation in which he presented 
himself. That glow of agitation blinded Lord 
Robert for a moment, as he sprang forward, open- 
armed, to the solitarywhrinking figure. Then his 
sunburnt color waned to a dusky pallor, his eyes 
opened wide, his lips dropped apart as he stopped 
short for a second, like a man who had received a 
revelation and been stunned and confused by it as 
by a staggering blow, before he clasped and wrung 
the damp, shivering hands extended towards him. 

*“*My God!” he groaned, “1 did not think it had 
been so bad as this.”’ 

He could have bitten his tongue out the next 
moment for that speech. It had escaped him un- 
awares on the impulse of the moment, according 
to the nature of the man, exactly as he had cried 
out on that Autumn night, ‘‘By George! I shall 
never rest till I have secured her for my wife.” 
His was no unkindly, though neither was it a self- 
contained, delicately sensitive, nature. 

He had contrived to be even wildly gay, and he 
had not succeeded in deceiving, not to say himself, 
but Lady Catherine, or any living being deeply in- 
terested in the drama, afier it was too late to 
retract. Above all, it was much too late for the 
bride, who, notwithstanding the quick ageing of 
the tribulation of a few months, was still a timid, 
docile young woman to stand forward singly, out- 
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hazards, and the skeleton at whose feast was keenly 
appreciated. His gentlemanlike forbearance with 
his wife’s peculiarities was loudly commended, 
while the avoidance of and repugnance to Lady 
Catherine, which underlay the indulgence, was 
overlooked and escaped remark. 

Within a year, by mutual consent, and quite as 
much by her will as by Lord Robert's, Lady Cathe- 
rine returned with Sally Judd to England. 

Lady Catherine was not without a call of duty 
summoning her home, for Lady Stukely was on her 
deathbed, the lingering, painless, pathetically peace 
ful deathbed, in all the centuries, of honest Christian 
old age long reconciled to its adversaries. Lady 
Catherine waited dutifully and lovingly by the bed 
to which day and night, Summer and Winter came, 
without the prospect of change to the aged woman, 
save the great change through death and the grave. 
Like all such watchers by such beds, Lady Cath 
rine found the noise, the strife, the very bitterness 
of life, stilled and sweetened in the half-solemn, 
half-sweet, wholly human and familiar calmness, 
rhen came another of the turning-points in Lady 
Catherine's lite—one of those turning-points sileat 
in proportion to their importance, and whic h are, 
for the most part, better left in silence. 

After Lady Stukely’s death, Lady Catherine began 
to cultivate her privileges, duties and tastes, lan- 
guidly and fitfully at first, always more steadily and 
successfully. These duties mecluded returning to 
society, to which her rank and fortune gave her an 
unforfeited passport, and exchanging civilities with 
the Salop family, for nothing had happened whicn 
could legally dissolve Lady Catherine’s marriage, 
and she was still to be considered and coveted by 
Lord Robert's family as a rich, childless wite, who, if 
Oxham must eventually go back to a Fortescue, 
had enough in her power to render desirable the 
bridging over the gulf of incompatibility between 
her and Lord Robert. 


Lady Catherine improved greatly in health, and | 


brightened altogether—she was stil! under tive-and- 
twenty—until she retained the neutral tint of being 
regarded as a high bred example in the right order- 
ing of a great establishment, a judge and ally in the 
church services established to convert the heathen- 
ness of the land, and in the elementary schools 
which Hannah More was employed in setting a-going 
to inform the people’s dense ignorance, in cottage 
aids, in simple literature and art, flowers and needle- 
work, 

For outward interest, at Oxlam Lady Catherine 
had her friendly neighbors in general, and her 


rector in particular; her poultry, pet little cows | 


and ponies, as well as pet village maids and lads, 


old men and women, all the innocent kindly ties of | 


an innocent, kindly woman. 

Time wore on. Lady Catherine heard the pub- 
lic news from rumor and the newspapers. Lord 
Robert was marching and picketing under broiling 
suns and rainy moons, reconnoitring by hedges and 
in ditches, faring on chance fare, playing his part 
in bloody battles and desperate assaults, having the 
shine taken out of the man as well as out of his uni- 
form. 
in Paris, where Lord Robert tarried with other dis- 


} engaged gentlemen. Another whirlwind broke over 


raging all authority and precedent, and break off | 


the marriage with all its preparations completed, 
to be solemnized within twenty-four hours. 
Catherine could not tear up the marriage settle- 


ments. burn the special license, dismiss in dudgeon | 
; | tune had separated them—he thought. 


their Graces of Salop and the branches of the Lut- 
trel family accommodated in the Salop coach, and 
ecandalize Lady Stukely by sending back to the 
wars from which he had been torn, to play his 
part and get his portion of this world’s goods, how- 
ever burdened, the innocent bridegroom who, in the 
circumstances of the case, would be exposed to the 
chief blame, mortification, and ridicule of the miser- 
able failure. No, however Lord Robert might have 
been brought to welcome the release, had he been 
fully enligiitened and convinced atan earlier stage of 
the proceedings, he would never consent to accept 
the alternative at this date. Like most hot-headed, 
simple-hearied, blustering men. he was vain and 
arrogant, and, though not rendered thin-skinned by 
excessive, essential refinement, he was very much 
alive to the scorn and laughter of his fellows. He 
had written chivalrously, in his first dim glimpse of 
Lady Catherine's misfortune, that he would not 
hesitate to call out every man who should suggest 
his giving herup. If she gave him up at the eleventh 
hour he would grind his teeth and prepare to fight 
all round the whole world whom he suspected of 
grinning and sneering at his discomfiture. 

No final breaking-off of the marriage could be 
in those days, to those people —not with Lady 


Lady | 


Catherine cut to the quick with her pride—and the | 


young, gracious, kindly girl had, without knowing 
it, been proud in her own way—laid in the very 
dust, her moral nature frozen in its vitals. The 
rupture was impossible, though the Duke of Salop 
was moved to elevate his chin, let fall his eyeglass, 
and murmur to his congenial first-born, ‘‘ Heavens! 
what a pill it is for a boy like poor Bob to swallow, 
though he has Oxham to gild the pill.’? Though Lady 
Stukely, in the retirement of her darkened room and 
great bed, beat her hands together and cried 
weakly by way of comforting herself, too, out of the 
treasure-house of her experience, ‘‘ The lad was a 
fine lad, and he is stanch, at least he will not rob or 
beat my Kitty.”’ 


CHAPTER III.—THE LAST MEETING. 


{OMPLETE change of scene and the climate of 

/ Portugal and Spain did not suit Lady Cathe- 
rine. The crushed and wounded woman was far 
from popular among the half Bohemian military set 
to which, while morbidly shrinking from strangers, 
she was introduced. Even the pity excited by the 
sad story written on her young face, together with 
the honor due to her rank, rapidly passed into the 
careless contempt which coarse minds are apt 
to feel when they are constrained to pity, and when, 
at the same time, the privileges which they would 
respect, remain unclaimed. Lord Robert, on the 
oontrary, was exceedingly popular as a frank, high- 





the world when the lion was loose again, and the 


The peace of 1514 came, and the Allies were | 


destiny of a quarter of the world to be settled once | 


more. The battle of Waterloo followed, with the 
hurrying of frantic couriers east and west, north 
and south, to Russia, Italy, England and America, 
and with one little quaintly, coldly formal, vet 
familiar, schoolboy note to Lady Catherine, be- 
ginning: ‘‘ Dear Lady Catherine,’’ and ending, 
“ Your obedient servant, Robert Luttrel ’’—certify- 
ing that a great battle had been fought and won, 
peace was about to be established at last, and Lord 
Robert Luttrel, whose name Lady Catherine bore, 
was among the triumphant survivors. <A throb of 
duty and dignity, perhaps born of discipline, dis- 
patched that letter; a throb of duty and dignity 
acknowledged it fitly. Nay, more, when Lord 
Robert was safe back in England only to find that 
his agent, from having indulged freely in the land 
mania and other manias which collapsed with the 
peace, had spent the money which Lord Robert, 


not being a gambler-who could gamble anywhere | 
| at any odd moment, had been too continuously and 


busily engaged on active service to fail to spare, he 
was persuaded to apply through his agent and his 
wile’s agent for help from Lady Catherine! Why 
not? He had not robbed—not to say beaten her— 
even to the extent marriage might have permitted 
him to do. He had not wronged her willfully. Des- 
tiny had been against them—a great mutual misfor- 
It was true 
that he only proposed to borrow from Lady Cathe- 
rine a loan to which she would have been heartily 
welcome from him, nad she required or sought it, 
at any time all these years. 

Lady Catherine did not hesitate for a moment 
over this request. She wrote a generous letter; 
she sent immediate and imperative orders to her 
agent to do what he could for Lord Robert in his 


e:mbarassments, incurred while he was serving his | 
| ness of the hair, were gone with the recentness of 


country. 

Lord Robert's circumstances were righted, and 
more years—a decade, two decades—slipped by 
rapidly, as the years gather momentum and speed, 
in multiplying, till they reach the appointed span 
of each manand woman. During the interval Lord 
Robert and Lady Catherine had not met again, 
even in public, for they were not like a state couple 
compelled of necessity to parade their misery and 


make a mock show of polite greetings in high | 


places and thoroughfares, 

Both lived mostly in the country at their different 
seats, where there were several shires linked to- 
gether to form a barrier between them. 
lady and the gentleman were in town, naturally 
they were in different sets. They heard of each 
other—shyly—and a little curiously ; Lord Robert 
of Lady Catherine, as a good, plam woman, who 
might have grown twaddling and bigoted in his 
eyes, but who could be trusted not to disgrace the 
shred of connection between them ; Lady Catherine 
of Lord Robert, as roughened and louder (since 
even a Lord Robert may roughen and wax loudar 
by campaigning), offering a rude version of a lordly 
bearing—a man somewhat given to violent exer- 
cise even of his lawful power, to excess of temper 
in public and private, and addicted to those who 
might be stigmatized as boon,companions in his 
man’s fastness of Chevington Friars, but’still not by 


any means regarded as a man beyond the pale of 


society and social esteem. 
Then there came a time when Lord Robert, visit- 
ing within the county in which Oxham was situated, 


and hardened by long immunity to a paintul, acci- 


When the | 
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man, 
whose constitution had been tried by active foreign 
service. It was quite within men’s memories how 
the late Duke of Dorset had met with his accident 
when hunting with Lord Powerscourt’s harriers 
over in Ireland, and had risen without assistance, 
and run half-a-dozen yards across the furrows be- 
fore he staggered and fell to rise no more. 

In the meantime Lord Robert had recovered his 
, and was fit to be told what was the most 
likely place for a gentleman hurt on the hunting- 
field to be taken to, and could enter his objections 
if his alienation from his wife were of such a nature 
that he could not seek shelter under her roof in 

irculmstances when a man would not turn his ene- 
my's dog from his door. 

Lord Robert made no objection. Perhaps his 
head was not clear yet, perhaps he was conscious 
if greater injuries than men guessed at, and judged 
that he might as well die at Oxham as elsewhere, 
it there were not a certain propriety in its master 
drawing his last breath there, though he had never 
crossed the threshold before. Whatever the reason, 
after a moment's thought, Lord Robert gave a grufl 
consent to the movement. 

Lady Catherine was from home for the day, gone 
to superintend her home for incurables, when the 
anxious group, with Lord Robert on men’s shoulders 
in their centre, arrived, but the servants were ready 
to do the honors of the house in Lady Catherine’s 
absence, and to render every assistance. 1 

Sally Judd, a sagacious, responsible old woman, 
in her black silk gown and white silk shawl, was 
forward to help and relieve an old master and 
acquaintance. 

Lord Robert recognized Sally as she plied him 
with restoratives. 

** Well, how are you, Sally? How has the world 
gone with you?” he inquired faintly, not proving 
himselt abashed or overcome by more than pain and 
giddiness. 

** Middling well, my lord; but I'm main sorry that 
you've met with this toss,” 
creetly. 

‘* The old man,” was her verdict when she turned 
away; ‘‘ lll warrant his conscience feels none the 
guiltier nor the tenderer.”’ 

The doctors, soon summoned, saw cause to dread 
such irreparable evil that they did not dare to pre- 
cipitate matters by removing Lord Robert from the 
couch in the morning-room, Lady Catherine's own 
room, to which he had been first taken in the con- 
fusion and consternation. 
rest of the short Autumn day, occasionally roused 
to take what medicines were tried by the assiduous 
watchers, occasionally rousing himself with a start 
of fitful recollection to the scene and circumstances, 
How different this room was from other rooms he 
recollected! He was so fond of animals that the 
ruling passion strong in death made him have a 
perception of the presence of Lady Catherine’s 
pets, and transported his half-wandering imagina- 
tion to her out-of-door favorites, which would have 
been his favorites too, or brothers and sisters to his 
favorites. He had entertained a boyish admiration 
for bright colors and pleasant outlines, though he 
had not known how, in amending the stiff, bare de- 
tails of his single-man’s house at Chevington Friars, 
to putin practice the taste which was now instinc- 
tively, and with an absence of the reasoning faculty, 
gratified. ‘* By George! it nice—I have not seen 
so nice a room for along time,’’ he muttered gently. 
In one of his waking muments Lord Robert's eyes 
fell on the handwriting of a letter lying on the little 
table close to his couch, and it roused him with a 
sense of familiarity with the spider-legged charac- 


senses 


ters. Surely that was hi. sister Jane's handwriting ? | 


How long was it since she had written to him? Yet 


he and Jenny used to be good friends long ago. In | 


his selfish bachelor and widower habits he had 
grown out of knowledge of the old place and the old 
people. Lady Catherine seemed to know more of 
them than he knew. 

Thus lite and consciousness ebbed and flowed, 
and was sinking lower and lower, be!ore Lady 
Catherine at last returned from her ** home,” and 
was told of who had been brought to her door, and 
in what state he came. After a great effort, she en- 
tered the room where he lay, while the doctors and 
attendants drew off to the furthest window, whis- 
pered and shrugged their shoulders imperceptibly 

the men of them because they could not allow 
themselves any other display of feeling as a pendant 
to that of the women, who shook their heads and 
wiped their eyes, men and women turning their 
backs on the couple’s last meeting, to be quickly 
succeeded by a last parting. 

A final flash of intelligence sprang into Lord 
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But Lord Robert had ceased to see or hear her. 
His beginning and doing all over again was not tu be 
in this world! 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


A MONUMENT to Liebig is to be erected at Munich. 


Tue Shah of Persia thinks of sending an ambassador 
to this country. 


WatTerson says: ‘*We mourn for Dawes. A miost 
respectable man 
GrorGe Wasaincron—first in war, first in peace, and 





last in getting a monument 

Sroxes is making his own shoes. Another reason 
why nobody would like to be in them 

Mr. F. B. Harper, the heir o Uncle John "’ Harper, 
has been oflered $50,000 for Longtellow 


Rev. Tuomas Pyncnon, D.D., is elected to the Presi 
dency of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn 


Tur Rev. Adirondack Murray keeps ten dogs, and has 


never been known to g 


give one to the pvor 


Dow ALFONSO, brother of Carlos 


puinted to an important miss 


Don has been ap 
yn to foreign Courts 


Tue Spanish Ambassadors at Vienna, Rome 
Lisbon and Washington have all been jonrualists 


serlip 


SPEAKER BLatne is up a pine-tree. He's knot going 
to tar-ry there long, though, says the Boston Post 


Mr. C. J. Hemans, son of Mrs. Hemans, poetess, wi! 
soon issue a book on “ Historic and Monumental Rome.’ 


A Dr. Kocn has left the sum of $344,000 to his native 


| city of Frankfort for the purpose of founding a school of 


answered Sally, dis- | 


There he dozed for the | 


music, 

Joun W. Heap, 
the Fourth District of Tennessee, died on 
a brief illness. 


Democratic Congressman-elect from 
the 9th, after 


Loxpon Freemasons intend to have a grand time at 
the coming reception of the Prince of Wales as their 
Grand Master 

Tue Shab of Persia frightens his wives into submission 
by wearing a European plug hat drawn threateningly 
over his right eye. 

VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON goes to Florida next month, 
and will, it is said, sail for Europe in the Spring by ad 
vice of his physician 

BARRY CoRNWALL declared not long before his death, 
that it was while going to business on an omnibus that 
he wrote all his poems 

‘GENERAL Bur.er, throughout the entire campaign, 
has been in the most elastic spirits.’ That’s how be 
came to be * bounced,” 

O.ive LoGaN poises a rolling-pin on the end of her 
thumb, and demands to know who first uttered that cx 
pression, * Logan’s man Sykes.”’ 


Kine Korres, of Ashantee, unable to recover ascend 
ency over the neighboring tribes, has settled down 
quietly, and wishes trade relations resumed 


4 GEORGIA man started an egg farm, and has 800 
hens. His last season was a hard one, but with a yield 
of 27,000 eggs he was able to pullet through. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Henry Langdon Childe, 
the inventer of dissoiving views. Mr. Childe belonged 
to a family of painters. He was in his 93d year. 


WENDELL Puiturps is often in the Boston Police 
Courts, not a# a prisoner, but as a student of depraved 
human nature. He has been engaged as a regular cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Advance. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Apovt one mile north of the village of Leicester, Mass., 
is a deep hollow, surrounded by trees, and filled with 
mud and water. About three feet below the surface is a 
stratum of white earth resembling the finest sand. This 
earth has lately been examined by the microscope and 
found to consist of immense numbers of the shells of 
microscopic plants known as diatoms, which live in 
water and form a silicious case, which falls to the bot- 
tom when the plant dies. So vast have been the numbers 


| of these diatoms that the layer is in places more than 


Robert’s eyes with Lady Catherine’s presence, and | 


enabled him to take itin, in its entireness, fora brief 
moment. 


Lady Catherine was still in the dimity gown and | 


garden bonnet in which she had gone on her accus- 
tomed morning avocations. Her face was simply 
what it would be in her coffin—a face deeply scarred 
and blemished by smallpox, but the blurredness of 
the features, the blearedness of the eyes, the scanti- 


the attack and the weak health which had helped 
to occasion them. Age had softened the destruc- 
tion worked by disease as it softens most destruc- 
tions, and, like the gray lichens and mosses which 
cling to and surmount ruins, Lady Catherine's white 
hair served as powder to touch tenderly and even 
to crown the wreck of her beauty. Her expression 
had passed from the intuitive gladness, and then the 
boundless despair, of the girl, to the peace and free- 
dom of the old woman who has learned selt-forget- 
fulness and with it self-respect, patience, sympathy. 
If Lord Robert had possessed the strength, he could 
have rubbed his eyes, though he had but to shut 
them in order to recall the hopeless, forlorn girl in 
the neglected, ugly invalid dress who had been an 
intolerable offense to all his perceptions when she 
had been out with him in the Peninsula. 

Lady Catherine gazed down with brimming eyes 
and quivéring lips on the prostrate figure of her once 
gallant bridegroom, on the helpless bulk, the 
swollen, discolored face, the iron-gray hair damp 
and in disorder, the breathing becoming always 
more labored and stertorous. 

‘* 1 am very, very sorry for your accident, Lord 
Robert,”’ she said tremulously, touching him lightly, 
in token of reconciliation, with an open, friendly, 
shaking old ivory hand. 

He answered her irrelevantly, and with a groan. 

‘* Lady Catherine,”’ he said, striving to keep steady 


| the heavy eyes fixed upon her, ‘‘if you had been 


dental encounter, ventured to follow the hunt so | 
near to his wife’s gates, that when he was badly | 


thrown, hers happened to be the nearest house 
within several miles. 

The members of the hunt who were on the spot, 
and who knew the gentleman and his story, con- 


sulted together and fidgeted a good deal before | 


they arranged that he should be carried to Oxham, 
They did not apprehend the fall to be fatal, though 
ribs were broken and unknown internal injuries 
loomed in the background, but delay and such in- 
sufficient accommodation as any of the neighboring 
farmhouses could aflord might well have the worst 





spared as you were when I knew you first (by 
heavens! you were the loveliest, sweetest creature), 
you would have been the happiest as well as the 
finest woman in England.”’ 

He spoke in a high-strained key, as if he sought to 
make her believe so much in their mutual justifica- 
tion. 

‘Ah! never mind that; that is all past,’’ she 
sighed, hastily. 

‘* Past,’ he repeated in the same key; “‘ andl am 
dead beat, but | wish that, knowing everything, I 
had it all to begin and do over again.” 

‘The first thing that you have to do over again, 
is to get well and be about once more.” 

She tried to speak encouragingly while humoriug 
his fancy. 


| 
| conglomerate rock of 


threo inches in thickness. It is the very best of scour- 
ing substances, and is sometimes sold for that purpoge 
under the name of ‘‘silex.’’ Under a good microscope 


these shells are exceedingly beautiful, several delicately 


ribbed species of the genus Pinnularia being prominent. 
Microscopists can obtain specimens from the teacher of 
natural science in Leicester Academy. 


A Heman Skcit is Souip Rock.—A very strange 
discovery, interesting to geologists, is reported by the 
Osage Mission (Kansas) Journal. A human skull was 
recently found near that place imbedded in a solid rock 
which was broken open by blasting. Dr. Weirley, of 
Osage Mission, compared it with a modern skull which he 
had 1n his office, and found that though it resembled the 
latter in general shape, it was an inch and a quarter in 
greatest diameter, and much better developed in some 
other particulars. He savs of the relic: “It is that of 
the cranium of human species, of large size, imbedded in 
the tertiary class, and found 
several feet beneath the surface. Parts of the frontal, 
parietal and occipital bones were carried away by the 
explosion. The piece of rock bolding the remains 
weighs some forty or fifty pounds, with many impres- 
sions of marine shells, and through it runs a vein 
of quartz, or within the cranium crystallized organic 
matter, and by the aid of a microscope presents a beauti 
ful appearance. Neither Lyell nor Hugh Miller, it is 
stated, nor any of the rest of the subterranean explorers, 
report anything so remarkable as this discovery at Osage 
Mission. The Neander man comes nearest to it, but the 
Neanderthal bones were found in a loam only two or 
three feet below the surface, whereas this Kansas skull 
was discovered in solid rock.” 


ARTIFICIAL RespiraTION. —The new method of artificial 
respiration, brought forward as a substitute for Dr. 
Marshall Hall's, is warmly commended by some of the 
foreign medical journals. According to this system, the 


| patient is laid on the ground upon his back, his arms 


fully extended backward and outward, a firm roll of 
clothing being placed beneath the false ribs, so as to 
throw their anterior margin prominently forward. The 
tongue being held forward by an assistant, the operator, 
facing the patient, kneels astride his abdomen, and 
places both hands so that the balls of the thumb rest 
upon the anterior margin of the false ribs, the four 
fingers falling naturally into the four corresponding in- 
tercostal spaces on each side. The elbows of the opera- 
tor being then planted against his sides, he has but 


| to throw himself forward, using his knees as a pivot, and 


| 





the entire weight of his trunk is brought to bear upon the 
patient's false ribs. If, at the same time, the fingers of the 
operator grasp and squeeze the false ribs towards 
each other, these combined actious crowd the false ribs 
upward and inward, producing the greatest possible 
motion of the diaphragm, and displacement of the 
contents of the pulmonary air-cells) The operator then 
suddenly lets go, and returns to the erect position on bis 
knees, when both the inrush of air and the natural 
elasticity of the ribs at this part cause instant return to 
their normal position. This, repeated with proper 
rhythm and frequency, constitutes the entire process. 
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GENERAL ELIJAH WARD. 


HE HON. ELIJAH 
didate for Congress from 
New York City, on 
Republican ticket, was born in Westchester County, 
N. Y., and 
In early life 
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GENERAL ELIJAH WARD, MEMBER-OF-CONGRESS-ELECT FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


now 
he 


WARD, the successful can- 
the 
about 


prepared himself 
profession of law with the Hon. W. W. Campbell. 


Thirty-fifth, 
Congresses. 





he became Judge-Advoc 
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He was admitted to the Bar in 1843. 
ate of 
Division, N. G.S. N. Y., and in 1853 was appointed 
the Eighth i istrict of | Judge Advocate-General of this State, ranking as a 
and Liberal | Brigadier-General. General Ward was elected to 
Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth 
In March, 1858, he addressed the House 
Representatives on the ‘* Nationality + 
Democratic Party audits Ji); ortance to the Union,’’ 
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in which he urged the necessity of investing the 
people of Kansas with the power of exercising the 
functions of a State Government, so that Congress 
might be relieved from iurther interference, and 
the people be lett ‘‘ perfectly free to form and com- 
plete their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States.” In February, 1859, he addressed the 
House of Representatives on the importance of a 


hip-canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 


Oceans. In Is62 he made a report in favor of 

ynferring upon the Assay Office in New York 
the privilege of coining such portions of gold and 
silver bullion as might be deposited in the Sub- 


lreasury in New York for that purpose. In the 


free canal policy as the best guarantee for its pre- 
servation and increase. In 1871 a number of influ- 
ential members of Congress requested an expression 
of his opinion as to the commercial system most 
worthy the consideration of the people of the 
United States andCanada. This request called out 
from him a reply, advocating a free continental 
system as the best means otf increasing our agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and commercial prosperity, 
General Ward has given much attention to the finan. 
cial, industrial and commercial interests of the 
country, and is an undisputed authoiity on these 
topics. His vast experience in public and busi- 
ness life, his very studious habits, and his naturally 
acute mind, combine to render him one of the 


ession of 1562 and i863 he made speeches in! most notable men of our time. 


flavor of a uniform 
system of bankruptcy. 
In 1862 and 1864 he 
made reports in rela- 
tion to the recipro- 

ity treaty with Great 
Britain in behalf of 
Canada, and in favor 
f a new treaty based 
upon the true princi- 
ples ol ré eipro ity, 
opening and closing 
the important debate 
which occurred in 
1864 on that subject. 
In 1863 General Ward 
made a speech in op- 
position to the legab 
tender; and opposed 
the inflation of the 
currency, showing 
how injuriously it af- 
fected the public con- 
fidence and enlarged 
expenditures, and by 
raising prices lulled 
the public mind into 
false security, lessened 
the vigilance that sup- 
pressed fraud, and in- 
creased the expenses 
of the war. He de- 
clared that lasting 
prosperity could not 
be secured to a nation 
which adhered to an 
illegalized currency. 
In 1864 he made a 
report in favor of a 
reasonable — support, 
by postal jcontracts 
and other means, to 
lines of steamships 
running from our own 
to foreign ports, as 
would enable the 
owners of American 
steam-vessels to com- 
pete with those of 
neighboring nations on 
the great highways of 


delivered in the 

House of Representa- 

tives the 9th of January, 1865, he favored a vigor 
ous prosecution of the war for the restoration of 
the Union. In March, 1870, he addressed a meeting 
composed of various commercial bodies in New 
York City On Our Inland Commerce,” favoring a 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY J, RRAGG.— SEE PAGE 190, 








the world. Inaspeech HON. CHARLES H. HARDIN, GOVERNOR ELECT OF MISSOURI.—PHOTOGRAPHED 


BY E. D. GRAHAM, 


HON. CHARLES H. HARDIN. 


YOVERNOR HARDIN is a native of Missouri, 
W and was born in Columbia, Boone County, in 


1820. The State was then only a Tcrritory, and 





THE SOUTH,—NEGROES AT MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, DRAWING GOVERNMENT RATIONS DONATED RY CONGRESS TO THE SUFFERERS IN THE OVERFLOW®® DISTRICTS OF LAST SPRING 
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little more than a wilderness. Young Hardin read | 
law and was admitted to the Bar at an early age. 
He soon became interested in politics, and was 
repeatedly elected to the Legislature. During the 
troubles of 1861 Mr. Hardin was a member of the 
State Sénate, and when the Ordinance of Secession 
came before that body he voted against it. In 1871 
he was again elected to the Senate. He was the 
Democratic nominee for Governor during the late 
contest, and was elected by a handsome majority 
Personally, Governor Hardin is a plain, unassuming | 
man—*‘‘a gentleman of the old school.”’ 


PURCHASING NEGRO VOTES WITH 
GOVERNMENT RATIONS. 


T will be remembered that Congress last Winter | 
agreed to the distribution of Government ra- | 
tions to the suflerers in the overflowed districts of 
the South. It appears that, acting under this per- 
mission, a vast quantity of rations was given out to | 
the negroes of Montgomery, Ala.,atew days previous | 
to the election, not because they had been “ over- 
flowed,’ but to secure Administration votes. The | 
view is taken looking up Perry Street. The office 
of the distributor is on the left, some 300 yards 
from the restaurant. The crowd of negroes com 
pletely tilled the street, while their wagons lined 
both edges. 


| 
| 


TAKE NOTICE. 
Tuene will be no further postponement of the 
Fifth Gift Concert of the Public Library of Ken- 
tucky. It will take place positively November 30th. 


We state these facts in answer to numberless letters 
from subscribers. 


FROST PICTURES. 
HovseHoLp words— The language in a receipt for | 
rent | 


WEATHER Wise-—-the y's that end rainy, cloudy and } 
stormy 

Wuenx Noah made the ark fast with a cable tow there | 
was a tied in ihe afluirs of men taken at the flood 


NoTaine strange—Exteacting good brandy out of siw- 
dust. If we find grapes in sawdust, why not bottled 
brandy ? 

Ir is hard to say of some of the politicians one meets 
to day whether they are to be described as distinguished 
or extinguished Republicans 


Someropy has written a book entitled ‘* What Shall 
My Son Be*’? Upon which some one else frankly re 
plies: “If the boy is as bad as the book, the chances | 
are that he will be hanged | 


* Wat you been a-doin’?” asked a boy of his play 
mate, whom he saw coming out of the house with tears 
in bis eyes. ‘I’ve been chasin’ a birch rod round 
my father,’’ was the snarling reply 


A MILL superintendent in Southbridge advertised for | 
an overseer for his mule-room, and among the responses | 
received was one from a person who urged in praise | 
of himself that he had charge of mules three years in 
the army 


A PERPLEXED Selineider, who had made a garment for 
a youth, and found himself unable to dispose of the sur- | 
plus fullness which appeared when trying it on the 
young candidate, declared vociferuusly : ** De coat is 
good. Is no fault of de coat. De poy is too tin.” 





INSIDE AND OvTsipk. — Boozy Parent (whose daughter 
bas a weakness for an artist)—*+I hear that you take 
walks with that picture-makiug fellow. Have no more | 
to say tohim! A pretty fellow, with scarcely a coat to 
his back!’ Smart Grandson—* Oh, come now, gran’pa, 
he’s not much worse off than you in that respect, for it 
was only yesterday I heard the doctor say you hadn't 
any Coat to your stomach !"’ 


Messrs. Unton Apams & Co., the proprietors of 
the well-known gent’s furnishing warehouse at 637 
Broadway, have opened, for the convenience of 
up-town customers, another large store at 913 
Broadway. At both of Messrs. Union Adams & Co.'s 
establishments there will always be found the 
choicest selection of undergarments for gentlemen 
and youths of all ages, while for dressing-gowns, 
umbrellas and the various knickknacks pertaining 
to a gentleman's wardrobe the customer who can- 
not suit himself both as to style, quality and price 
of goods, will indeed be hard to please. Our read- | 
ers will notice, tierefore, that either at 637 or 913 | 
Broadway their underwear apparel can be sup- 
plied. 





We call our readers’ attention to an advertisement 
of * Tug ILLUsTRATED WEEKLY.”* We welcome the | 
new enterprise, as we are certain that the more the | 
taste of the people of America is cultivated for illus- 
trated literature, the more we shall Profit by the 
efforts of our competitors. The “ ILLUusrraTeD 
WEEKLY "’ offers great inducements for an extensive 
patronage, and we hope that in its juvenile efforts 
to succeed it may be spared the fate of so many of 
its predecessors—an irrecoverable dive into the sea 
of Illustrated journalism. 


COLEMAN HOUSE, Broadway and 27th 
Street, N. ¥.—This well-known and long-established 
hotel, having been entirely renovated and reiitted, is now 
open for the reception of guests, under the auspices of 
Mr. James A. Jewell, well and favorably known to New 
Yorkers and the traveling public th ough his long associ 
ation with the St. James Hotel. The Coleman House is 
conducted on the European Plan, and is unexceptionable 
both in its accommodations and in its inducements af 
forded by its restaurant. The office is presided over by 
courteous and obliving gentle men, Who spare no pains or 
trouble in conducing to the wishes and comforts of the 
guests ; while the situation of this hotel makes it emi- 
nently desirable for those who desire o-cupying a central 
point of the city. The long connection of Mr. J. himself 
with the peculiar business in which he is now engaved 
renders him well entitied to the reputation of one who 
“knows how to keep a hotel,” and under all these cir. 
cumstances we cannot doubt that our citizens ard the 
traveling public will unite with us in recommending the 
Coleman House as a most desirable residence uf 


25 cents per Bottle. Jovven's Kid Glove Cleaner; 
it is perfection. 


oney Loaned on Diamonds, 


sr M 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER- WARE, AND | 
WATCHES AND 


THK SAME BOUGHT. AND SOLD. 
JEWELRY REPAIKYR, 
GRORGE C. ALLEN, Jeweler, 


999-1002 1190 Broadway, near Twenty-ninth Street. 


Just What I Want. 

A Sewing Machine that I myse// can use for all my 
famil: werk ; and it is well attested that the - Wileox & | 
Gibl» * just that machine. Send for Price List and 
Circula: to — & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co, 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 








FRAN Lo LES 


MontTE Cristo Cigar Manuracrory.— Po- | 
| wauskr & Guerra, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine 


Havana Cigars. We guarantee entire satisfaction in 
quality and price of goods. Samples sent to ail parts, 


83 William Street, N. ¥ 88-1000 


Dunville’s Old Irish Whisky is recommended 





by the medical profession in preference to French Brandy 
Supplied in casks or cases U. S. Branch, 51 Broad St 
New York 905-1017 


E.& H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 


Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and | 
C 


YXelebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
uf 


Materialia First Premium at Vienna 


A FAMOUS 
VITALIZING 


TONIC 


grand healthful Stimulant, Invigorator and Res I 
a e, that will promptiv and radically: cul i! 

ry — eer rility, DM sia Loss fStrength 

esh and Appetite | iKD description 


“WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA, 


This famous VITALIZING Tonic acts like magic 
rapidly restoring the Strength and Appetite promoting 
sound and refreshing Sleep, and imparting Tone, Vigor 
and Energy to the “whole ystem For Consum} t 
Weak Lungs and Chest, and Throat Diseases, it is the 
best and surest Remedy known 

Prices, $l and $ 2 per bottle Prepared o1 l 

WINCHESTER & C O., | : “-7 mists, 
36 John Street, New Y« 
Sold by all druggists 996-1,020 
r ASTED—The first nineteen volumes FRANK 
\ LESLI ‘s Tk STRATED NEWSPAPER Any one hav 
ing these volume either bound or in numbers, may 


hear of a purchaser F bY addressing FRANK LESLIE, Box 
4121, N. Y. City 
feet of those who wear 


NGLISH ENGLISH CHANNEL 
Shoes. No more ragyed 
“CHANNEL 
dealers for them Buy 
A dark line ar d the sole shows where the 

i ne i is ent. 1,000 1,001 


‘ How beautiful are the 


t 


‘PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA | 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent steamers of this line, comprising the 


| ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY, and CITY OF 


PANAMA, leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, 
New York, every alternate SATURDAY, connecting at 
Panama with the Company’s Steamers forSan Francisco, 
and also for Dacific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete. 

The Company's sple undid Steamers leave San Francisco 


| for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, every fortnight 


RATES OF PASSAGE (including meals, berth and all 
necessaries for the trip): New York to San Francisco, $50, 
$100, $110, currency. San Francisco to Yokohama, $85 or 
$150, gold. San Francisco to Hong Kong, $100 or $200, 


| gold. Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, 


quarter fare; under 2 vears, free. A competent Surgeon 
on board. One hundred pounds baggage tree 
For freight and passage tickets, or turther information, 
applv at the office, on the wharf foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York. 
RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Managing Director. Superintendent. 


The Ways 
of Women, 


by Prof.J. V.C. SMITH, M.D., one of the most remarkable books ever 
issued from the American press. Dr, Hall says,* rE very CHarterR is 
a RICH MINE OF INFORMATION.” The New York World says, “!t 10 
A BOOK FULL OF SOUND INFORMATION FoR BoTH SEXES” Tir. Mothe, 
the celebrated Frenef physician, says,“ Every Pace 18 WHEAT, THE 
CHAFF 18 MISSING.” A grand oppor.unity ote ene! WHY SIT 
STILL, comp!tair ng ofhard times? This b ck wii sell. Send for 
Circularays@sT Fawe, DUSTIN,G LMAN & CO, Hartford, Conn, 


GENTS WANTED for our popular new book, 


Little Folks 


In Feathers and Fur, 


* r.? 
And Others in Neither, 
By OLIVE THORNE. The finest book on Natural H story 
ver gotten up Amusine and Ixarauctive. Everylody 
pe siterarming, Beant fully Illustrated, Just the thing for 
the II’ LIDAYS. Agentesayitis the best selling book they evercan- 
vaese for, Donot fail ‘tosend for « reulars acd i lus raced apec'men 
sheets, FREE TO ALL, Now is thetime for menand wor en to make 
money Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & ©0, @lartford, Conn. 





200 Decalcomanie Pictures sod 60 pp 
Catalogue, 25c. J. JAY GouLp, Boston, Mass 
wu) 1003 H 


-GODEY’ 8 LADY’S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single er in a Club ‘who pays in advance for 1875, and 
remits direct to this office 

A Copy of “THE R™USCUE,” 
the Handsomest C hromo ever offered Terms, #3 per 
annum. For Circulars containing terms for Clabs, ete., 


address, L. A. GODEY, N. E. Cor. sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Vhiladelphia, Ta. 


906 1002e0w 


JORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob 
# jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles, Spectacles and Eve Glasses 
“of the greatest transparent power, 





tressing result of frequent changes 
in losing stamp. 
Broadway, N. Y 


Catalogue seut by 
SEMMONS, ‘Oculists’ Optician, 687 
tf 


FE ftrengthen and improve the sizht, without the dis 
| 





IMITATION SILVER WAT( BES. 
American style, 8oz., at $18 ; 
oz. £15: 5 oz $13: 4 072.. 12. 
Vest Chains, $2. $3. $4 and $5, to 
match. Sent C.0.1., by express, 
Send stamp for iilustrated circular 
fae No AGents. Collins Metal 
Watch Factory, 335 Broad 


| way, New York. Box 3,696, eow 








FREE, —Send for new Holiday Catalogue of Conjurin 
[t+ Puzzles, Photographs, Books, new Novelties Me : 
Address, O. T. Martin, Hoboken, N. J. 


SLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSP 


I)., with privilege to examine, POHALSKI & GUERR\, | 


A PER. 


Amusements, 


UNION a THEATRE. 


he ing oe a SHOOK 
Mavager. TeWAKARReRKSKCEAES 4. M. PALMER 
Begins at 8; over at ‘r 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov —_ will be reproduced, in 


splendid style, the delightful pla 

JANE E Y RI 
In which Miss Charlotte Thompson, Miss Fanny Morant 
Mrs. Marie Wilkies, Miss Maude Granger, Miss Kate 
Holland, Miss Hattie Thorne, Miss Laura Thorne, M1 


McKee Rankin, Mr. John Parselle, Mr. F. F. Mackes 
Mr. Claude Burroughs, Mr. H. W. Montgomery, Mr. I 
Lamb, and others, will appear 

Seats for any of these performances may now be se 


cured 


PARK THEATRE. 


JOHN T. RAYMOND as * COL, MULBERRY SELLERS 


EVERY NIGHT 


IMPORTANT SALE 
Fall and Winter Dress Materials, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have replenished th 


25 Cases of New and First-Class 


DRESS GOoD:™. 


The above goods will be offered at AN IMMENSE RI 
DUCTION ON THE COsT O} IMPORTATION and will be 
found well worthy the tention of the PUBLIC, which 
will be proved by an examination the stock, as NO 
SALE. has taken place for ome Veal Where 
ACTUAL BARGAINS have beeu placed belore the 
tomers 

N. B.—For the convenience of PURCHASERS, these 
goods will be placed on the counters 


MIDDLE AISLE, BROADWAY ENTRANCE. 
Great Clearing Out Sale oft 


CARPETS 


In order to reduce stock ARNO! D, CONSTABLE & CO 


are OU Tal 
500 pieces Tapestry Br asuels, at $1.15 per 
yard, 


500 pieces Body Brussels, at $1.75 per yd. 
200 pieces staat 3 Velvet, at $2.25 per 
rd. 

150 pieces Royal Wilton, at $2.50 to $3 

per yard. 
ALSO 

100 picces Extra Superfine Ingrains, at 81 

per yard, 
This is an EXTRAORDINARY opportunity to obtain 


GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


IENTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN 


- - 
Lace Curtains, 
Swiss, Guipure and Nottingham, 
GREATLY BELOW IMPORTATION COST 

| Offering UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS to purchasers 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 


| 329 to SA3 East 53d St. 


| BROADWAY, corner NINETEENTH STREET, New Yor 


| 
| 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST IN AMERICA: 


BRANCH OFFICES {42 Usiversiry Pace, cor, 11th xt 
| ‘ (345 Fourru Avenue, near 25th st 


|GENTS’ & FAMILY LINEN, 


Lace Curtains, Fine Laces, Fluting, 
FINI FAMILY BLANKETS, 
Shades, Crumb & Dancing Cloths, 
And every deseri: tion of LAUNDRY WORK done in the 
best manner, at low prices. 
Bw Specimens of work can be seen dai y at the Loundry 


} 


Orders can be left at the Laundry and Branch Offices 
at any time 
The only Laundry that Irons Collars and Cufts by 
Mach nery. 


No extra charge for calling or delivering 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1099 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST, and tue Growing Wortp. lL will give such 
terms and furnish such advertising facilities that no man 








need make less than $200 per month and ; expenses 

no matter whether he ever canvassed before or pot 
Address. Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, 
Jersey Citv, N. J., and full particulars will be sent by 


return mail 


{NovemBer 2%, 1874. 


The Traveler’s Guide. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE 


The Brevoort is largely 
especially conducted for their comlt rt 
if CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors 


ST, DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, N. Y 


patronized by Europeans, beit 





This well-known House, conducted on the European 
Pla, and centrally located, opposite Grace Church, and 
near A. T. Stewart's up-t SLOF has First-Class A¢ 
ommodations at Moderate Prices tor permanent and 
transient sts 

tf GEORGE W. HUNT, Manager, 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce t jd to the comfort of guests Can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 

Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty seventh St 
Board, $5 per day 


HAWK & WETHERBEE, 


IRVING HOUSE, 


Proprietors 


European Plan,) 
Broadway and Twelfth Street, New York; Entrance 49 
Twellth Street 
A FIST CLASS HOTEL, with moderate pricea 
GEORGE P. HARLOW, Proprietor 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


NEW YORK 


Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 

Madison Square from Twenty sixth to Twenty-seventh 

Street Phe hous ept up nthe European plan 
JAS. L. MITCHELL! 


in 
roprietors 
FRANCIS KINZLER, * ai 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
EAST SIDE UNION SQUARE, COR. FIFTEENTH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 

(ON THE EtkoreEAN PLAN.) 


DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD 





Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the Grand CEN 
TRA ‘rs everv col “ {luxury be longing to - 
high p , among first clea ote Midway betw 
I no and down-townh hi it also lers the best 
4 iblaces ih wee I 

Per $5, $3.50, a $4 per da ’ rding t) 1 tion 
li H. L. POWERS, Proprieto 


LELAND'S 
NEW STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


BROADWAY & TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

Situated in the hotel centre of the city American and 
European Phu It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse railways and omnibus lines communicate with 
every. part of the 1 


LEWIS | & GEORGE LEL AND, Proprietors. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Square, New York. 

Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 
nient in the cit The Hotel in warm weatier is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres, 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the cily. 


PHELPS, DODGE & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPI’ER, 
WIRE, Erte 
CLIFF ST., between Jolin and Fulton, NEW YORK 
82-1033 


BLOCK . TIN 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
i] ‘4 
Prof. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 
On Manhood, Womanhood, and their Yutual Inter- 
relations : Love, lis Laws, Power, ete. 

Aeents are selling from 15 to 25 copies aday. Send 
for -peciinen pages and terms to Agents, and see why it 
selis faster than any other book Addiess, NATIONAL, 
PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, or Chicago, UL 


HAL. a Hatter. 


At S87 Fulton Street, New York, has the finest line o 
goods in the city at tie lowest prices, Sent C.0O.D. on 
receipt of size and style desired. 900 LOO4 


; H. O'NEILL & CO.. 


(827 & 329 Sixth Awenuc and Tweonticth St., 
| Are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MTL LitY ERY. 


FALI. HATS and BONNETS, 5060 doz FELT HATS. > 


100.doz, SILK VELVET ROUND HATS ¢ 
VELVET SILK ROUNS H ATs and BONNETS, $5.50. 
FPEATEZERS AND FLOW LSE Ss. 


LONG OSTRICH PLU CES, OSTRICH TIPS. WILLOW 
BIRDS, 50c, to $2.4 
The Largest FEAT. and FLOWER 





PLUMES, 500 doz RED BIRDS, $1 
0. 1,000 doz. FANCY WINGS, 25c. to $2. We have now 
Department in the city, having taken a uew building especially for these stock 


ib, Black, Elue, Brown, at $1.10—the FINEST QUALITY 


i BONNETS, €2,08 EMBROIDERED 


1,000 doz, FANCS 


UuA CES. 


Large and well selected stock of REAL LACE, in GUIPURE, 
BEADED & FULAIN VTA NRVEELRINGS. 
The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at the lowes. price. NOVELTIES in CREPE DE CHENE and 

ORGANDIE SLEEVELESS JACKETS. CHILDREN’S VELVET & LACE HATS, LACE 
An Immense Stock of PF “BONS at Reduced Prices. 
ss rBBows. 


7-inch GROS-GRAIN, all silk, 80c., in all shades. 8-ineh GROS-GRAIN, all silk. 90e., in all shades—Navy Blne, Gar 
net and Brown. 7-ineli GROS-GRAIN BLACK, “vc., 
BLACK, $1.25, all silk. 


SASELZ 


9incgh GROS-GRAIN 
SASHES, SUFT SILK SASHES. 


THREAD, VALENCIENNES, POINT, POINT APPLIQUE! 
LND Tits. 
all silk. 8S inch GROS GRAIN BLACK, $1, all silk 


100 doz. ROMAN SASIIE®, $2.25 FANCY 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER 


VELVET S. 


LADI Ts’ TIES. 
1,000 doz. ROMAN TIES, $240. 


200 honey ACK VELVET. $1.90 per rard. 100 pieces BLACK VELVET, $2 to $12 per vard. 25 pieces BROWN 
VELVET, $2 to $5.50 per ya.d. Blue, Navy Blue, Garnet and all the new cloth shades for Irinmion 


WINDSsSoR TIES. 
500 doz. WINDSOR TIES, 25. to 400 


| EID GInOVeEsS. 
| 2,000 doz KID GLOVES, new Fall shades, 95c. to $1.20; every pair warranted 


O'NEILL & CO., 327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 





nm 
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POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. | 


-$320- 


WILL BUY A 
FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of | Do | | s’ Grea les 


NEW YORE. 


Second Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
Third Series Drawing, - - - Jan. 4, 1875. | 





EVERY BOND | 


be Redeemed with a Premium 
Interest 


Will as au equivalent fur 





Capital Premium, $100,000, : 


Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 


29. tf 


Post Ofhice Drawer 


| 
| 





RITES = 
AGENTS Who work for us, make from $75 to 
! $100 per month, in their own City or 
Town. Girls & Boys at School can make handsome prof 
its everyday. Ladies’ & Gents, can make better profits 
at work for us, than for any other firm, our agent's outfit 
is so large and complete, as to enable our agents togo to 
work atonce. the outfit consists of 40 new and elegant 
designs of fashionable Engraved and Printed Visiting 
Calling and Address cards, the finest ever sent from any 
house in this country, also our new Carte-de-visites, the 
most fashionable visiting card this season, also order 
blanks and full instructions sent for 25 cents. Our new 
instructive and amusing Games and Puzzles sell at every 
house and pay the age ntali irge profit, the Games and 
Puzzies will be sent with agents wholesale price-list for 
50 cents, or send 75 cents for both outfits and we will send 
you a pair ofhandsome Chromos 8 x 10 inches. not daubs 
but finely executed pictures. Orders piomptly filled & 
satisfaction guaranteed, circulars and information free, 
Address THE BOS TON C ARD ENGRAVING CO. 
Cor, Washington & Boylston Sts, BOS’ TON, MASS. 


Pat’d Oct. 27, 1874. 








THE ECONOMIC, | 


The most complete compact article of furniture ever 
invented for furnishing Hotels, Boarding Houses or any 
room where economy of space is desired. It combines a 
WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND, TOWEL- BARS, 
LUOKING-GLASS and BOOKSHELVES all in one. Price, 
from $18 to $35, securely packed and shipped without 
extra charge AMBROSE E. BARNES, 

Manufacturer of Furniture, 
458 Pearl Street, New York City. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 





“All cee World,” 


An Elegant Book of Travels. 


600 Large Quarto Pages, 1,000 Beautiful Engravings, 


Embracing the Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Every Nation of the Earth, 





A New Prospectus for Agents now Ready. | 


The First Edition of 5,000 copies, w ifs 500 pages and 800 | 
illustrations, sold for $5.00 each. The new Edition, with 100 | 
additional pages and 200 additional Engrifyings, with a 
beautiful lithograph sheet, “* FLAGS OF AMT NATIONS, ie 
will be sold at the same price, $5.00, in cle .4 binding. 

Agents should secure this work et once. 


A ldress— 


United States Publishing Company, | 


13 U niversity Place, New York, tf 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSI APER. 


DE GRAAF & Tv. LYL OR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue) 
CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 


STILL 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 





| ry end 8 italo 





Retail at Wholesale prices 978.92 


CHICHESTER PATENT; 

name on every cradle 
Beautiful, Cheap, and Durable. Chichester Toy Cuatrs to HAVANA LOTTERY, 
match. Unequaled for a present to a little girl for 


BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. 
Will hold a doll 20 inches long Sold by To 


all Toy and $480,000 IN PRIZES EVERY 15 DAYS, 


urniture Dealers. Take none but the * Chichester 
Ask your dealer to sen | for « atalogee, if he hasn’t them _ teed * none ee 
CaicnEstTeR PATENT. — One prize of.. rerrerr ye »,0.0 
Swing Cradles eee a Chi Two prizes of $10,000 GRGR.. ecccccecsce 20° 00 
ster Swing Cradle ONG DTISO OF oon occcccsscces csesasseesee 5.000 
Mi — who try them will have ga Ten prizes of $1,000 each.... 10,000 


54 DOO 
214,500 
Orders filled 


tim One hundred & cleven prizes of § '¢; 500 €: ach 


Seven hundred & fifteen prizes, $500 each 


Moth save yout e by using a Chichester. 
Mothers, buy no other ti itl you see a Chichester 
THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES. 
No rockers to wear out carpet, to tumble over, or for 
child to = upo No squeaking treadle to get out of 
order. » cradle apred to the Chichester Swing Cradle 
gue to GEORGE T. COMINS, 


Circulars of information furnished free. 
and Prizes cashed 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO,, BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street (rear basement), N. Y 








154 164 North St., Boston, and 393 Pearl St., N.Y. 998-1001 tf Post Office Box 4685 
Prize Picture sent free! An made rapidly with Stencil and Key 
The TOLL- GATE! rs genious gem, 50 objects to Mi EY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and ful 
| find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buflalo, N. Y. | particulars tree. 8S. Mo SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street 
| 974-1025 Bost on 967-1018 


“Playing the Mischief.” ‘Fighting the Air.” 
THE PAPER OF ALL OTHERS | 


FOR LOVERS OF 


Really Good Novels! 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





No. 497, issued November 23d, gives the opening chapters of 
“Fighting the Air,” 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


(Daughter of the famous Novelist), Author of “ Gup,” 
Conflict,’ ete., ete. 


Her remarkable success in previous novels insures the readers a 
fund of pleasure in perusing ‘‘ FIGHTING THE AIR.” 


“Playing the Mischief,” 


BY 


COL. J. W. DE FOREST, 


Undoubtedly the Most Successful Living Novelist of America! 


‘Love's 


Began in No. 495, and has pleased all. 


Jt is equal to ‘‘ Overland,” 
‘* Kate Beaumont,” 


or any ether of his famous works. 





Thanksgiving Stories full of merit in No. 497 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
Published Every Monday, aa Ten Cents, 


“Fighting the Air.” 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


“Playing the Mischief.” 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTs, 











5 ‘ istribute -rizes every 17 days We want a First-class Agent in every County in the 
450,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes every 17 days. UNITED STATES. and i in EUROPE. to sell the 
1 PTIZ@ Of ......ccereceeceeserecveeens $100,000 = | WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEWING 
3 . Serre rrr re 50,000 MACHINES, and the WILSON MANUFACTURING MA 
1 PTIZC Of es esse eee rene eeeeeer eres 25,000 | CHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer EXTRAOR 
1 Prize of . 10,000 | INARY INDUCEMENTS. | For full particulars, apply or 
2 Prizes, each of $5,000. 10,000 | address, WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 827 and 829 
10 Prizes, each Of $1,600@..........%. 10,000 Broadway, N. Y. Special inducements to exporters, 
766 other prizes, amounting to......... 245,000 997-1.009 
Circulars of information furnished Free, Orders —_——— —$ 











filled. Prizes cashed, Spanish Bank Bills, Doub- 

loons and Government Secu ities purchased. — LESLIE’S 
TAYLOR & co., DANKERS, 11 Wa'l St., N 

on ~ | 66 4 
N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE : or. 77 | a y 's ournal. 

t Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Ar Letter-Writing, 

15c.; Short-Hand Without a Master, Magic Photo. | 

| graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c. ; a THE MOST POPULAR 

| plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, lic.; Magic Trick | FASHION AND STORY 

Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 

tr e, Lie. ; Magic Made Easy, 25c,; How to Ra PAPER 

Ghosts, 50c.; Jolly Joker's Game Bag, with over 100 side. PUBLISHED 


; How to Behave, Lde. 
Jexnisoy, Box 5374, P. 0., 


| 
Inclose money, | 
New York. 
981-1032 | 


splitting ¢ uts, 156. 


and address, J. C. Full of very interesting articles, etc., for ladies 


mena , | CHATTY, LIVELY AND SPARKLING, 
R | IT HAS NO EQUAL 


$2500 .A. XEAI 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books, Agents say this is the 


BESI THING EVER TRIED. 


The Books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make qa business for life i" one county. Also 


Every lady living in the city, the country, or at the sea 


side, should not fail to have it forwarded 


6 


Those residing 





in the country can have the 


Lady’s Journal” 





Agents Wanted ©» our Magnificent Editions of Family | 
| Superior to all others, Full particulars free Porwarded ~mptly t smitting the subscrintic whi 
FoR\ E E POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. iene-seus | VOrwareed prompty Sy remitting the cuhaription, via: 








7 
| 
| 





; S4+ Ye 
New, Attractive, Useful Goods | asiress, pains, 


Never Canvassed; splendid terms. Loss impossible F RA N K L Ee Ss a H Ee 
9 


Unsold goods returnable. Samples, post-paid, £0 cents; 
Pearl st reet. 


ar. 


Circulars free, Simpson & Smiru, 66 Cortiandt st, N 
1000 1008 


“RALPH RATTLE,” 


537 New Work. 


$5: $20 


191 












Special attention to all who 
would have feet free from 
Corns, Bunions, or other 
imperfections, and dress the 
feet with ew to health 
e my good taste and 
comlort. Boots and shoes 
made on these Pa 
te 
swer a 


a 1 


nt Lasts will an 
li this; 


~ 


they 


z 


The McComber Last. 
Patented Nov. 22, 1570. 





will soon supersede the old style 
EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 


81 Nassau Street, West Side. 








COLLINS'S 
PATENT 


eelining Chair 
For Libraries, Studies, Sick Chambers, Surgical and 
Hospital purposes, et 


KRUSKOP & SCHREIEER, 


Sole Manufacturers. 
All orders should be addressed to 


KRUSKOP & SCHREIBER, 
114 Elizabeth 
or, COLLINS & ba ry mee EK, 
46 Broome Street, 
meio sunellel on Liberal 
19. 2 


AGENT YOU CAN MAKE ‘$150 
LOOK APs, Prcrenes. cn 


MAPS, PICTURES, CH nansnns. 
HERE, © 


ETC. Send for our new Catalogue and 
see what we offer. Small capital needed 
— profits, Quick sa's 
RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


Ek. C. BRIDGMAN, 6 Barclay St 

HESE Baths are the largest and most 

complete in this City. They combine the best fea 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating eflect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 


Street, 


N.Y. 
mais. 





From7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7A \ 
to 12 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and froin 


SATURDAYS, 


9 A. M. 


tol P.M 
Single Bath 
Six Tickets... 
Fifteen Tickets 
Quarterly Subscriptions. 


$2400 % 


two $5 Chromos. 


W 












Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles ana 

the best Family Paperin America, with 

Family Jourual, 300 Br'way, N. ¥. 
991.1003 


JANTED AGENTS—To sell the ** Life and Ex- 


re of Dr. Livingstone.” Com 
plete, authentic, a fresh book ; price suited to the times, 
B. B. RI SSE L 8 Publisher, Boston, Mass. 999-1, 000 





EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady who 
had suffered for yearg from Deafuess and Catarrh 
Indian Remedy. Her sympathy 


I 


was cured by a simple 


and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, free of 
charge, to any one similarly aMlicted, Address, 
MRs, M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J, 


999 1002 


DIES vs" make $5 a-day in their own city or 
town, Address, Ellis Manutacturing Co., 


Waltham, » il ass 997-1000 





A DAY. Employment for all. 
GEORGE L. FELTON, 


Patent Nov elties. 
119 Nassau St, 
996 1047 





A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 





lovality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
959-1040 
Ww At home, male or female; $35 per 
or week, day orevening No Capital, 


fi I We send valuable package of 
or a goods by mail free. Address, with ten 
cent return stamp, M. YounG, 175 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
994 1019 
For ALL, 


A FORTUNE. 


Stencil and Stamp Works, Baltimore, 
GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 
week, or $100 forfeited To persistent workers 
more. Valuable samplesfree Address, F. M. Rekp Eighth 
Street, N.Y. 953-1009 





in the Rubber Stamp 
Address, DORMAN’S 
Md. ul 





per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


| 962-1013. 
A Month to Agents Address, ©. M. Lining 
j Tew & Bro. New York or Chicago 946 1040 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, will commence in the January Number of “FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS OF AMERICA,” issued December lst. 
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R. HOE & CO.) a _ 


Manufacturers of Type-revolving, Web 
perfecting. Single and Double Cylind vr, TA 
' 


| Business | 








and Adams’ PRIN TING MACHINES, Wa:h r 

ington and Smith Hand Presses, Self-Ink- resumed 
ing Muchines, etc. Every article connected with tl 

art of Letter-Press, Copper=-Plate, and Litho- os at th 
graphic Printing ai Bookbinding, Stereo- 


typing and Electrotyping, always on hand 
furnished at short notic 
CAST-STEEL SAWS, Steam-Engin« Ne 
wy enn fh Iron l Brass Cas a etc, he 
NEW ber Manufa y on Grand, She Bro Ii TN 


ind Colu 1 Street W room, corner Grand and | 
Sheriff Stre els (1) 
cininidetenerepenemnnanmar ann HA 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


OLD STAND 


U.S.C 
. i877. 





imei 
FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERi Wil pa tt ! 
IN AID OF THE AWN mA F > 
es [2 





Ni 
Wai 


PUBLIC LIBRAR® 
OF KENTUCKY. 


POSTPONED TO 
IvTowem ber 3S3Oth, 187. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


Aw 


a! il Ii 1 } 
ne i ile ! 


r 


i 





One Grand Cash Gift. .........cesceee es $250,000 = 
One Grand Cash Gift.........ccccsceee- 109,000 - 
One Grand Cash Gift........ eee — =). - \ f \ 2 ~ = 
OMe GARG Cash GiBiccccecceccccsecees 50,000 ~ =, 5 « 4 - {| [erent 
One Grand Cash Gift........cccccccccee 20,000 = RN . My : . aL! 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each.......... 100, 00 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each.......... 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each.......... 150,00? 

20 Cash Gilts, SPT tre 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, Ce  eeeereer 100,000 

30 Ca-h Gilts, ROGO CROR. cccccscse 90,000 

50 Cash Gilts, 2,000 cach. ...cccces 100,000 

100 Vash Gitts, OO eae 100,000 

240 Cash Gift 600 cach.......... 120.000 

600 Cash Giits, 2 ere 50,000 
9,000 Cash Gilts, 50 each.......... Bou, 00" trp Van WINKLE IN 1877 J my little oy Schneider Uits here, he would know n 
Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash.... $2,500,900 ——_—— —— 
EOE T TTT TTT T TTT T TET $50.00 v 
EE AEP TT Te TORT TT Tore 25.00 
Tenth, or each coupon............ 6 5.00 


500.00 502 & 504 BROADWAY, | 
lesan mien OFFER THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF | 637 & J13 BROADWAY, 


L A D IE S’ F U R S, HAVE A LARGE STOCK UF 
ajor THOS. H. HAYS, NECK-WEAR, | 


11 Whole Tickets f 
225, Tickets for 








For Tickets or Information, address 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


— nt and sre nager 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 











Extremely Low Prices. 











Or, Maj THOS. ‘H. HAYS, ; 
jor 7 Broadway, New York. Sable, Seal, Mink, and 
BBDWwwova tit. all other Furs, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
THE REMINCTON IN GREAT VARIETIES, INCLUDING UNDERWEAR 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY ) | 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR ELEGANT NEW STORE, SEALSKIN SACQUES, AND | 
No. 6 South Madison Square, New York, | OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES. 
(Kurtz Art Gallery), | 
ose ee va. ow FUR TRIMMINGS. FOREIGN NOVELTIES, 
a Pi a ; ae Ad. aa ’ WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT 
IN VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 
_ 802 & 504 BROADWAY. 
| THE SPECULATOR. 
A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL for reviewing and report. 
| year, postage prepaid Gas one copy mit to’ thas petegs 
N () R R | S 4 () owt ry $i. pbs acy opies aatlod free. ype h ay d 
& | Lock.tox 5504-416 Nassau Strects New York, * 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NsY. _ 


Kitchen Outfits 


ROYAL SAXON $30. 
‘ | GOVERNMENT LOTTERY ee te 
" First-class House- furnishing Goods, 
At Leipsic, Germany. Girct santos ang 


$00,000 tickets 60,000 iia China and Glass Ware, 


>) _ - 
OS HAVANA LOTTERY. tie hae ates on 
nr DRY NTINSFI TS.:;! vi 














Cc ooper r ‘Jos titute 


Corner St 


P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 7) 
u ing 








8 The most Gloriously 

Jolly — Xquisitely Orig 
Game inal — Dlightfully Social 
Game ever invented — 
Just as Full of Fun as 
it can Stick—Young and 








B R @) ay DW AY THEODOR ZSCHOCH, | EDWARD D. BASSFORD'S, 
. P ’ ( [ b y 
Family Printer /or Ca wed Spee ge be oo } Diamond 


—_——__ : j 

mf Ww H | Press for Cas At Poy ey a ear ess foral 
Py e « job work $25t0125.GOLDI) NG&CO. AIL St Boston 

EAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 

and printing Cards.4c. An article that every- 


260 Grand Street, New York. ys KA body should have. Alphabets of type to print 


mJ name, business or address. Very profit- 












| ec Fe ble, amusing and instructive jo the young y are crazy over it Nothing | 
Tm ? No. 1S) swith 8 alphgbets type. No. £0 AGFsome ever pub- 
ll | Pik Pcie Mors $4 wih ke Finer betore 
‘ : } D 
cal “bets. Type Case, Ink anc ’ad include e- For sale ev ery 2 oF send to 






_A livered Ne, here by mailfree. Agents wanted 


| 1.009 doo ee Children’ s DULY (‘o., Buflalo, N. Y. 











$13.50 


Continued Sale at Reduced Prices ! 


OVERCOAT S! 


Dress and Business Suits, 


‘BEEFING JACKETS AND CASSIMERE PANTS, 









RIN 





ess Shirts of Wamsutta XX. for 





Hosiery & Men’s Furnishing Goods. 





38 3 
:. 3 
esse =§ S For MEN and BOYS, at 
“43 3 
+ Ei DEVLIN’S, 


, 826 Broadway, and Twelfth St. 


HUNGARIAN WINES, 
White and Red, Hungarian Prun Srendy and 
Champagne, imported by 
D. A- MAYER, 1 
992-10040] 526 Broadway,Corner Spring St., Basement, 


UNDERSHIRTS & DRAWERS AT POPULAR RIC} 








Agents! b, 


fgOld Play it—Children | 


Grand, Square, and Upright Fines 
NEW YORK HOUSE, No, 112 FIFTH AVENUE. | 
WM, KNABE & CU., Baltimore and New York. 


[NovimBER 38, aSi', 


STEIN WAY 


| (rand, meee X Upright Piaiios, 


Grand Gold Medals of Honor 





the 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862 


D 


A@ Illustrated Catalogue 1 Price-I 
ou appli 


st, mailed free 


STEINW AY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th § St., N. ¥. 


Silver-Plated Ware. 
New and Rich Designs, 


Made by the most valuable improvements in 
Electro-Plating. by which the parts most ex 
posed to wear receive an extra coating of 


silver. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA 69., 


550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FACTORIES—WEST MERIDEN, CONN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STERIL, PRINS. 


Sold by all dealer 
Wholesale Warchousc, 91 John St., N.Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


The Wines of the Pleasant Valley Wine 
COMPANY (Steuben County) are absolutely pure 

The Sparkling ($16), fermented in the bottle precisely 
like the best imported champagnes; equal in every re 
spect. The Still Catawba ($2 per gallon), reliable for 
sacramental, medical or family use. Ports grown from 
slips brought from Portugal, $2.0 and $3.50 per gallon 
Erandies, $6 50 per argo very fine. The Company’s 
full discounts to the trade by their agents 

tfo H. B. KIRK & CO., 69 Fulton Street. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING 
OF DECEMBER 16tTm, 1874. 
ONLY 16,000 TICKETS. 
One Prize to every Seven Tickets 









BOOT PriBOS OF ccc ccsccccccccccecccccs Gl MOR Ole 
2. 5 errr rrr ore 500,000 
GS Meer rre ieee 100.000 
DUES 545 0i5scaankes ° ; 50,000 
2 Prizes each of...... ‘ 25,000 
ey WE OIE bcs cs caes a.d0ccccs 10,000 
eee eee 5,000 

473 Prizes each of , 500 


Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN. Stationer and 
General Agent, 30 Liberty St., N.Y. 0 


A Fortune 
For You! 


In taking orders for The Illustrated Weekty 
$2.50 a year)—« large, new, family and literary paper— 
pure, instructive and amusing ; half of its pages full of 
beautiful pictures every week ; the other half containing 
the choicest reading matter, moral, but unsectarian. Also 
accompanying the paper, each week, a large engraving 
supplement (52 in a year) size 17x24 inches. These are 





| exquisite tac similes of the finest steel engravings, copied 


by the new processes of the Graphic Co., are on heavy 
tinted paper, with margins suitable for framing. and are 
truly @ fine-art gallery every yar. Be ides, each sub 
criber is presented with the chromo, ‘Gold Fish, Fruit 
and Flowers,” siz: 2x2!4 feet. in 27 oil colors, painted by 


| Ramsey. Not only the largest and finest premium ever 


| given, but the most wonderfully beautiful chromo, particu 
| larly the globe and fish, eve r produced. THE COMBIN 
| TION is unequaled. It sells itself. Be quick if you want 


an agency. Anybody can make from $10 to $30 per day 
Send 3 stamps for specimens and liberal terms. Or better 


| yet, to save time, send $2.50 at onc for complete outfit, 


and make $100 while you would otherwise be waiting 


ou are sure to take hold anyhow. Money refunded 3 
not perfectly saisfied. Address, T. FE. MQOKE, 1 
11 Dey Street (?. O. Box 5450), New York 159 62 


kK ENTUCKY STATE LOTTE RY! 
Sixth Monthly Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legi-lature.) 
For the Benefit cf the he University of Paducah. 


$300,000 fio trade eres 
$50,000 THE FIRST PRIZE. 


THE DR thet TO TAKE VLACE AT COVINGTON, 
KE CKY, Saturday, November 28th, 1874 
No Discount on Prizes—Every Prize paid in full. 
SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Managers. 
SC LS 8 ME. 
1 Prize of $50.00) 








1 Prize of 20.000 20.00) 
1 Prize of 10,00) 10.09) 
5 Prizes of 5,009 5.60) 
10 Prizes of 2.509 . 25.009 
50 Prizes of 1,000 abkowdres 50.060 
50 Prizes of £0) RG sccdeveiseces BO 
50 Prizes of 250 are cecccccee 12,600 
100 Prizes of 10) t seee 10,000 
| APPROXIMATION PRIZE 
. 4 Prizes Or Mee . dc cc were 
Li Sk SE aaa 650) 
| 4 Prizes of BOON: ce veal a eth 4.00) 
5,000 Prizes of eee vee 500.0 


5,230 Prizes, amounting to $300 000 


Whole Tickets. $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50, 
Remember that every Prize is drawn. and pavab bh 
| full without deduction T ese Drawings ar 
; never Postponed, take place regularly the last Sat 
urday gol cach month. Send for Circular. Address all 
orders t 


1900 100lc 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & CO., Covington, Ky, 








TAT OW BP Py) 

















PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY WITH NO. 1,000 OF FRANK LESLIEZE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





OUR THOUSANDTH NUMBER. foreman’s seat to put together the types which make the first lines of this Supplement 

N this Supplement, accompanying No. 1,000 of our regular issue, we present such pictures who were in the office when the paper was started are now men who hold responsible position 
| is illustrate not only the chief events since 1855, but also our own enterprise as counected \fter all, there are both sentiment and stability in journalism. 

with those events. The picture on this page was published on the first page of our first There are people who have taken our paper from the beginning, and to whom this Suppl 

Number, and was drawn by an artist who occupies his seat to-day at one of the desks of this | ment will come as a reminder of once-familiar pictures and events. They avill rej8ic@avith : 

establishment. The artist whose pencil so accurately seized the outrageous features of the at the success which brings this record There are younger ones to whom -this Suppl 


swill-milk business, and who risked his life in exposing them, gives that same pencil, never ment will come as a record of a former generation; and they will discover 


as the year 
faltering with time, to the illustration of events in our regular edition today. The-compositor go by, that Frank Lesuie’s Inucstratep Newsparer will improve in the future sas 


mat 


who put into type the first lines of our first Number, in that long-ago, comes down from his Supplement shows that it Las improved through a thousand.Numbers 
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“THE ARCTIC EXPLORERS.—DRAWN BY WALLIN.—FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY.” 

. 
5 ILLUSTRATION APPEARED ON THE FIRST PAGE OF Nv. 1., VOL. [., OF “FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER,” DEC. LoTH, 1855, IMMEDIATELY APTERK THE RETURN OF DR, KANE AND HIS COMPANION! 
All 


FROM THEIR FIRST ARGTIC EXPLORATION. MR. WALLIN, THE ARTIST, 1S STILL CONNECTED WITH TUIS ESTABLISHMENT. 
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‘ CITY ENORMITIES.—EVERY BRUTE CAN BEAT HIS BEAST.”’—-THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN VOL. XXI., OCTOBER 28TH, 1865. A NEW YORK SCENE, SKETCHED BY MR. ALBERT BERGHATS, WITO IS STILT CONNECTED 
WITH THIS ESTABLISHMENT. IT WAS THIS ILLUSTRATION WHICH PROMPTED MR. BERGH TO CARRY QUT HIS LONG-CHERISHED IDEA OF FOUNDING A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, THE 
PICTURE HAS ALWAYS BEEN USED ON THE SEAL OF THE SOCIETY. 





“ CArTAIN HUDSON LANDING THE AWPFRICAWN FPYD OF THE ATLANTIC CARLE AT TRINITY BAY, NEWFOUNDLAND, AT SIX O'CLOCK ON THI MORNING OF AUGUST OTH, lsuds-—-FROY & oBETCH BY QUA OW 
COBBESPONDENT.”’—THIS {LLUSTBATION APPEARED LN VOL. VI., SEPTEMBER 47u, 1858 
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**EXECUrION OF BRACE AND HETHERINGTON BY THE VIGILANCE COMMITIEK UF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.’7?—THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED.IN.VOL. II., SEPT. 13TH, 1856. BRACE AND HETHERINGTON WERE 


MURDERERS OF PROMINENT CITIZENS, AND AS THE ROUGIHS OF SAN FRANCISC) HAD BSCOME 4 TERROR THE LEADING MERCHANTS. LAWYERS AND OTHERS! FORMING A VIGILANCE COMMITEE. TOOK 
THE LAW INTO THEIR OWN HANDS AND SUCCEEDED IN MAKING A PEACEFUL AND QUIFT CITY. 
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“TIE OYERTAND MAIL.—TIE START FROM FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS, FOR T) E PACIFIC COAST.—FIRST COACH DRIVEN BY JOHN BUTTERFIFLD, JR.’’—THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN VOL. VI., OCT. 23p, 1858 
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“EXPOSURE OF THE SWILL-MILK TRADE.—INTERIOR OF THE COW-STABLES CONNECTED WITH THE DIST! ' FLUSI 
ARTIST.”—THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN VOL, V., MAY 8ru, 1858, AND WAS ONE OF A S@CREATED 11 
THE ARTIST, MR, BERGHAUS, SUFFERING ‘THEREF LIS ANT 





WATCH AND CHAIN PRESENTED TO FRANK LESLIE, ESQ., BY THE LADIES ANI ———— : = 
CHILDREN OF NEW YORK, FOR HIS EFFORTS IN SUPPRESSING THE SWILL- Sa == : - nee ¥ - = 
WILK TRADR WTHIS ILLUSTRATION APPFEARED IN VOT. vir, PER. 19, D850 ne ‘ . RAMER 


THR SECOND NAVAL BATTLE IN HAMPTON ROADS—FIGHT R°TWEEN THE NATIONAL FLOATING BATTERY MERI 
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DISTI@ OF FLUSHING AVENUE AND SKILLMAN STREETS, BROOKLYN.—TAKEN ON THE SPOT BY OUR OWN 
fF A SMCREATED THE GREAT SWILL-MILK EXCITEMENT OF THAT TIME, BOTH MR. LESLIE: AND 
EREF "LTS AND INDIGNITIFS FROM THR MILKMEN, 
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*‘wAaTCH PRESENTED TO FRANK LESTIF, FSO... SHOWING THE FRONT OF CASE AND THE 


 ASPRRTEAME, « ’ 4 9° : 
allie MER ‘ MERRIMAC,’ SUNDAY, MARCH 97H, 1862."—THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN You. xI., waRcH 22p, 1SG2., INSONUPTION 
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“SONS OF MALTA.— CANDIDATE, BEFORE THE AWFUL ‘COUNCIL OF TEN,’ ANSWERING SEARCHING AND IMPORTANT QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO HIS PRIVATE LIFE, WITH THE SWOKD’S PUINT AT HIS BREAST,” 
THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN VUL. IX., FEB lltu, 1860, AND, WITH ITs SERIES, RESULTED IN THAT GREAT EXPOSURE BY WHICH THE SONS-OF-MALTA FRAUD WAS BSOKEN CP, 











“DRED SCOTT.—PIHOTOGRAPHED BY FITZGIBBON, OF 8T. LOUIS.’’—THIS PORTRAIT APPEARED IN 
VOL. IV., JUN 27TH, 1857, AND ILLUSTRATED THE MOST CELEBRATED SLAVE CASE EVER TRIED. 


THE CASE WAS CONCERNING THE FRYEDOM OF A NEGRO WHO HAD GONK TO A FREE STATE AND “THE LATE T. D. RICE, THE CELEBRATED DELINEATOR OF THE NEGRO CHARACTER.” —TH'S PORTRASP 
BETUIL.NED TO A SLAVE STATE. IT WAS CARRIED TO THE SUPREME COURT, WHERE CHIEP APPEARED IN VOL. X., OCTOBER 6TH, 1860. MR. RICE WAS TNE FIRST POPULARIZER OF NEGRO 
JUSIICE TANEY SAID THE SOUTHERN BELIZF WAS THAT A NEGRO HAD NO RIGUTS WHICH & MINSTRELSY, AND THE SINGER OF THAT ONCK FAMOYS COMIC SONG, “JIM CROW,” IN TI'S3 


WHiITk MAN WA35 BOUND TU KAP ROT. COUNTRY, AFTERWARDS IN ENGLAND —THIS PORTRAIT APPEARED IN VOL, X., OCTOB!R 6, 1860. 
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Booth Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln Miss Harris Major Rathbun. 


‘* ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN IN HIS PRIVATE BOX AT FORD’S THEATRE, WASHINGTON, APRIL \4TH.—FROU A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, ALBERT BERGHAUS,’’—THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED 
IN VOL. XX., APRIL 29TH, 1865. 
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“JOHN BROWN ASCENDING THE SCAFFOLD PREPARATORY TO BEING HANGED.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.".—THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN YOL. 1X., DEC. 17TH, 1859, 
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FOSTER ON BOARD THE REVENUE CUTTER ‘ NEMAHA, IN THE OGESCHEB RIVER, GA., DEC. L4TH.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


‘“( SNERMAN'S MARCH TO THE SEA.—GEN. SHERMAN RECEIVED BY GEN. 
THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN VOL. XIX, JAN. 7TH, 1865, AND SHOWS THE ACCOMPLISUMENT OF ‘‘ SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA.” 
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“THE NAVAL VICTORY OFF CHERBOURG, JUNE 19TH.—THE PIRATE ‘ ALABAMA’ (290), CAPT. SEMMES, SUNK, AFTER AN ENGAGEMENT OF ONE HOUR BY THE U. S. STEAMER ‘ KEARSARGE,’ CAPT, WINSLOW’ 
THIS ILLUSTRATION APPEARED IN VOL. XVII, JULY 23D, 1864, 





